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Executive Summary 



Teaching and learning do not take place within a 
vacuum, they occur within a context. In the case of 
teaching, an array of factors contributes to this con- 
text. Ultimately, the positive and negative aspects of 
the teaching environment enhance or hinder teacher 
effectiveness and student performance. For ex- 
ample, in some studies of teacher working condi- 
tions, opportunities for professional growth and 
collegiality are correlated with the improvement of 
professional skill and efficacy and a school's success. 
Conversely, the absence of opportunities to broaden 
their instructional horizons is cited by teachers as a 
reason for absenteeism and attrition from work. The 
literature on teacher working conditions indicates 
that recognition and support from administrators 
have a significant impact on the quality of teaching. 
Unfortunately, according to The American Teacher: 
Strengthening tite Relationship Between Teacher: and 
Students, a 1988 nationwide survey of teachers con- 
duci:ed by Metropolitan Life, more than one out v)f 
three respondents said that teachers at their school 
were recognized by their principals for their per- 
formance or expertise only occasionally or never. 
Finally, another dimension identified in theliterature 
is the opportunity to experience responsibility for the 
outcomes of one's work — to be involved in making 
decisions in the classroom and in the school, and to 
feel ownership and respo nsibili ty for the outcomes of 
those decisions. The enhancement of job perform- 
ance and commitment is dependent on teachers' 
perception of work as meaningful in terms of their 
personal values and beliefs. 

However, when local school boards face acute 
budget problems, as many in Virginia currently do, 
plans to improve working conditions are often de- 
layed as divisions attempt to maintain teacher and 
textbcok levels. At the same time, state initiatives to 
restructure K-12 education and to measure teacher 
accountability are under way. Although teachers are 
asked to meet increasingly demanding expectations 



of other educators, parents, and students, and fre- 
quently strive to do so with fewer resources and more 
students, little thought is given to the conditions 
under which teachers must practice their profession. 
In fact, the Virginia Education Association (VEA) 
found little statewide data about teacher working 
conditions. Therefore, to measure teacher percep- 
tions of working conditions in Virginia schools, the 
VEA conducted two research studies in 1991. 

Survixnng the Worst, Expecting the Best: Teacher 
Perceptions of Work Life in Virginia Schoob, a qualita- 
tive study cosponsored by the Virginia Education 
Association and the Appalachia Educational Labora- 
tory, presents Virginia teachers' perceptions on 10 
factors that influence their work environment: re- 
sources/instructional materials; physical facilities/ 
class size; professional development; teacher-teacher 
interactions; teacher-administrator interactions; 
teacher-student interactions; school -parent/ com- 
munity interactions and involvement; school goais 
and objectives; school decisionmaking and change; 
and personnel policies. The working conditions de- 
scribed by teachers who participated in regional 
focus group interviews vary greatly from region to 
region, from division to division within each regiou, 
and from school to school within a division. A 
statewide summary reports the factors upon which 
there was substantial agreement across regions. For 
example, with few exceptions, Virginia teachers 
expressed dissatisfaction with their schools' physical 
facilities as tliey described conditions such as over- 
crowding/ climate control problems, and poorly 
organized instructional space. Also, teachers shared 
perceptions of the importance of professional inter- 
actions, and they overwhelmingly agreed that the 
quality of interactions with their principal has the 
greatest impact on their v/orking conditions. Al- 
though their responses to interview questions did 
nut always indicate Uiat the teachers felt suppcirknl 
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by educational systems and communities, their 
commitment to students was apparent. 

The description of current conditions for teach- 
ing and learning throughout Virginia is a major goal 
of this publication. However, the authors, teachers 
from throughout Virginia and VEA and AEL staff 
members, also intend thatSuruiving the Worst, Expect- 
ing the Best: Teacher Perceptions of Work Life in Virginia 
Schoob inform parents, teachers, administrators, 
school boards, and policymakers who may act to im- 
prove local schools. Therefore, the authors include 
recommendations for policy and practice to improve 
working conditions. Many of these recommenda- 
tions address professional interactions, school fund- 
ing, and school decisionmaking — factors of impor- 
tance and concern to all Virginia educators. For 
example, the authors recommend that: 

• Teachers enhance professionalism and gain 
support by promoting collegiality and interact- 



ing positively with administrators and the pub- 
lic, 

• Principals recognize teachers as team colleagues, 
involve teachers meaningfully in school deci- 
sionmaking, and incorporate time for training/ 
research and participation in decisionmaking. 

• Division administrators make available suffi- 
cient funds to meet instructional needs through- 
out the yean 

• Statepolicy makersrestructureschool fundingto 
alleviate disparities in educational facilities and 
resources among regions of the state. 

Surviving the Worst, Expecting the Best: Teacher 
Perceptions of Work Life in Virginia Schools can assist 
local and state efforts to modify the circumstances 
that hinder teacher effectiveness and maximize 
teachers' potential to educate children. 
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Introduction 



Purpose of the Publication 

SuTvixnng the Worst, Expecting the Best: Teacher 
Perceptions of Work Life in Virginia Schools resulted 
from an interest by teachers, and those who assist 
them, in teacher p>erceptioT\s of their current working 

.conditions. The authors, teachers from throughout 
Virginia and VEA and AEL staff members who as- 
sisted their Quality of Teacher Working Conditions 

'Study Group, intend that their publication acldeve 

rthe following purposes: 

• describe in detail current conditions for teaching 
and learning in Virginia; 

• provide "an ear" to teachers' voices speaking on 
vital professional issues; 

• provide information for use by parents, teachers, 
administrators, and school boards to improve 
schools; 

• illustrate the variability of teacher working condi- 
tions throughout the state; and 

• lay the groundwork for discussions at the local 
and state level s about the adequacy of the environ- 
ment in which teachers must practice their profes- 
sion. 



Methodology 

VEA interest in a status repori of teacher working 
conditions began with its 1991 quantitative study on 
teacher working conditions that employed an NEA- 
developed and validated survey of 78 items with a 
five-choice, Likert-type resjponse scale ranging from 
strongly disagree to strongly agree (see Appendix A). 
The survey was focused especially on teacher-princi- 
pal interactions with instructions on the form ex- 



plaining; 'This survey of teachers' working condi- 
tions concerns the goals, objectives, priori ties, and 
expectations influenced by school administrators 
that ultimately affect classroom teachers." The sur- 
vey was mailed with a cover letter to 500 randomly 
selected VEA teacher members in February 1991. 
Three reminder mailings with survey copies were 
sent in the five months which followed until a re- 
sponse rate of approximately 60 percent was 
achieved. NEA analyzed the data and provided 
summaries to VEA research staff who developed and 
dissemenated the final report of the findings. Read- 
ers are encouraged to draw conclusions based upon 
a comparison of this refK)rt with the findings re- 
ported in Surviving the Worst, Expecting the Best: 
Teacher Perceptions of Work Life in Virginia Schools, a 
qualitative study. 

VEA-AEL Quality of Teacher Working Condi- 
tions Study Group members utilized a qualitative 
research method, the focus group interview, in order 
to capture teacher perceptioT\s in their own words 
within regions of the state. 'The moderator's guide 
they developed included 37 questions organized in 
10 clusters. As the guide developed, a basis for 
comparison between the quantitative and qualitative 
studies was desired. Study group members, follow- 
ing their training in focus group interview tech- 
niques, began with a categorization of items on the 
Virginia "Survey of Teacher Satisfaction with Work- 
ing Conditions" into emerging clusters. Clusters 
centered on 10 factors that influence teachers' work- 
ing conditions: quality, quantity, and selection of 
resources/instructional n^terials; facilities/class 
size; professional development; teacher with teacher 
interactions; teacher with administrator interactions; 
teacher with student interactions; school-parent/ 
community interaction and involvement; school 
goals and objectives; school decisionmaking and 
change; and personnel policies. Additionally, teach- 
ers were asked to respond to tht question: ''What has 
had the greatest impact on working conditions for 
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you?" Study group members then developed open- 
ended questions for each cluster and field tested the 
draft survey with groups of colleagues in their home 
schools or divisions. Final revisions and reordering 
of the question clusters occurred in an April 1991 
study group meeting following these field tests. 
Study group members then served as interviewers, 
assisted by a VEA or AEL staff member as facilitator, 
in the seven regional focus group interviews. Study 
group members developed the regional sections of 
this publication after receiving training on focus 
group interview data analysis and reporting. 

The focusgroupinterviewisdefinedbyTheBurke 
Institute, Cincinnati-based trainers in this methodol- 
ogy, as ^ "means of obtaining in-depth information 
on a specific topic through a discussion group atmos- 
phere" (1990, p. 1 .01 ). Bellinger and Greenberg point 
out an advantage of the technique in Marketing Re- 
search: A Management Infommtion Approach, They 
explain that it is based upon the assumption that 
individuals who share a problem will be more will- 
ing to talk about it amid the security of others sharing 
the problem (1 978, L 1 71 ). While teaching condi tions 
should not be assumed to be problematic, the focus 
group interview permits more self-disclosure by in- 
dividuals from disparate divisions than might be 
forthcoming from one-on-one interviews. 

While focus groups are commonly used in market- 
ing studies, the approach serves as viable data gath- 
ering — even when the topic is more complex than 
product satisfaction. In contrasting with one-on-one 
interviews. The Burke Institute's Focus Group Inter- 
view Moderator Training Manual notes five factors 



to consider: value of interaction, sensitivity of subject 
matter, cost and timing, depth of information per 
respondent, and logistics. The VEA-AEL study 
group's choice of this methodology hinged upon 
several advantages to the focus group interview 
noted by The Burke Instihite; for example, "when 
interaction will spark new thought," "when subject 
matter is such that participants will not withhiold 
information or temper remarks," and the "need to 
economize (is) present" (p. 1.10), 

Limitations to the use of focus group interviewing 
in this study include: the limited number of inter- 
views and of participants in each interview, the lack 
of in-depth experience in interviewing and in analyz- 
ing and reporting data on the part of study group 
members, the breadth of the interviev/ topic "work- 
ing conditions," and the limited time volunteer study 
group members were able to contribute to the project. 

However, with training in moderator guide devel- 
opment, question delivery, appropriate interviewer 
response and probing, analyzing field notes and 
audio tapes, and summarizing and reporting data, 
study group members felt confident in capturing the 
statements of teachers throughout the state while 
learning a research method they may employ in the 
future. 

Study group members determined that reporting 
of the data within clusters for each region would 
provide the reader with differences in working con- 
ditions across the state. The Findings section of this 
publication provides these regional summaries as 
well as a statewide analysis. 
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Rationale 



John Goodlad (1983) concluded^ after interview- 
ing 1350 teachers for his study A Place Called School: 

"If teachers are potentially powerfully influen- 
tial in the education of children and youth in 
school but the circumstances so inhibit their 
functioning, then we need to modify these cir- 
cumstances so as to maximize teachers' poten- 
tiaL The directions of school improvement 
become reasonably clear: diagnose and seek to 
remedy the impending conditions; improve 
teachers' knowledge and skills" (p. 168). 

A review of the literature indicates that a number 
of conditions affect the working environment in 
schools and, as Goodlad concluded, certain of these 
conditions may inhibit teachers' efforts to enhance 
students' learning. 

Findings from Survixnng the VJorst, Expecting the 
Best: Teacher Perceptions of Work Life in Virginia Schools 
and a parallel quantitative study conducted by VEA 
are congruent with findings from other recent stud- 
ies (e.g., Little, 1982; Lieberman, 1986; Metropolitan 
Life Survey, 1988; Rosenholtz, 1989; Maeroff, 1991) 
that focus on problems within the leaching profes- 
sion. Particularly notable are similar findings re- 
ported in the literature regarding professional devel- 
opment, teacher-teacher interactions, teacher-ad- 
ministrator interactions, and school decisionmaking. 
Therefore, this Rationale presents research that illus- 
trates how these factors affect teachers' perceptions 
of their working conditions. 

Professional Development 

From survey data and follow-up interviews with 
teachers from 78 elementary schools, Susan Rosen- 
holtz (1989) concluded that the enhancement of job 
i:>erformance and commitment was dependent on 



people''s perception of work as meaningful in terms 
of their personal values and beliefs. For teachers, this 
includes opportunities for professional growth, 
teacher efficacy, and teachers' effects on students. 
Teachers frequently cited the absence of opportuni- 
ties to broaden their instructional horizons as a rea- 
son for absenteeism and attri tion from work (p. 425). 
Moreover, opportunities for professional growth 
enhanced teachers' perceptions that they possess the 
ability and skills to acconnmodate increased work 
challenges. ""When teachers feel efficacious about 
their professional practices, they expend greater ef- 
fort with students" (p. 425). 

Judith Warren Little (1982) similarlv concluded 
from interviews with teachers and administrators in 
six schools that the school as a workplace is extremely 
powerful in that each school creates certain possibili- 
ties and sets certain limits in regard to professional 
development and coUegiality. 

"In successful schools more than in unsuccess- 
ful ones, teachers valued and participated in 
norms of collegiality and continuous improve- 
ment (experimentation); they pursued a greater 
range of professional interactions with fellow 
teachers or admini strators, including tal k about 
instruction, structured observation, and shared 
planning or preparation" (p. 325). 

From Little's data, staff development appears to 
have the greatest prospects for influence where there 
is the most collegiality and experimentation. 

These perspectives are further reinforced from 
information gleaned by Maeroff (1991) in interviews 
vdth 115 "exceptional teachers" identified through 
competition sponsored by the National Foundation 
for the Improvement of Education. In regard to 
professioral development, Maeroff reported that 
"exceptional teachers": 
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• respond positively to the idea of giving the best 
teachers sonne responsibility for fhe continuing 
education of their colleagues; 

• would like to see better ongoing professional 
development for experienced teachers; and 

• v^ant more time to meet with their colleagues, to 
plan with them, to observe other teachers at work, 
and to attend conferences outside the school 
building during tite school day (p. 8). 

Teacher-Teacher Interactions 

Data from the studies cited in this Rationale indi- 
cate some overlapping in findings regarding profes- 
sional development and teacher- teacher interac- 
tions. For example, one of the principal ways in 
which teachers in Little's study (1982) characterized 
the buildings in which they worked was by whether 
there wasanormofcollegiality: Is the faculty "close"; 
do teachers frequently talk and work together; and 
are teachers' interactions frequently focused on the 
business of teaching? This norm of collegiality was 
directly related to the improvement of professional 
skill and efficacy and the school's success (pp. 328- 
330). 

In regard to interactions with their peers, Maeroff 
reported that a majority of "exceptional teachers" 
said they would prefer being part of a team. They also 
agreed that administrators must be sympathetic to 
the needs of teachers to interact v/ith colleagues 
(Maeroff, 1991, p. 8). One teacher offered a poignant 
statement that summarizes teachers' feelings about 
isolation from their peers: "School teaching i s a lonely 
and dema-^ding task that is diminished by lack of 
contact with other adultsand by insufficient informa- 
tion about how others do their jobs" (Maeroff, 1991, 
p. 8). 

Other research studies (Lieberman & Miller, 1984; 
Maeroff, 1988; Flinders, 1989) support the need for 
interaction among teachers and between teachers 
and administrators. Maeroff (1988) cited isolation as 
a real problem for teachers that leads to alienation 
and attrition. Because teachers drav/ strength from 
each other, bringing them into closer contact with 
each other is the key to empowerment (pp. 26-27). 



Similarly, Binders (1989) identified isolation from 
fellow teachers and administrators as a recurring 
theme of professional life in schools. From observa- 
tions and interviews with teachers. Flinders also 
concluded that such isolation is often by choice for 
two reasons: interpersonal demands of interacting 
with students and conservation of teachers' re- 
sources, particularly time. Nevertheless, when 
teachers are isolated from their peers and admi nistra- 
tors, it leaves them with few sources of feedback and 
guidance (pp. 64-65), 

Teacher-Administrator Interac- 
tions 

The literature on teachers' working conditions 
also indicates that recognition and support from 
administrators have ei significant impact on the qual- 
ity of teaching (Lieberman, 1986; Brodinsky k Neill, 
1983; Schlansker, 1987; Rosenholtz, 1989). For work 
to be motivating, people must have knowledge of the 
success of ii.?ir efforts. "Most teachers derive their 
strongest rewards from px)sitive and academic suc- 
cessful relations with students and from external rec- 
ognition they receive from colleagues, principals, 
and parents" (Rosenholtz, 1989, p. 423). 

Unfortunately, according to teachers who re- 
sponded to {he Metropolitan Life Survey of the American 
Teacher 1 988, administrative support in many schools 
leaves much to be desired. Seventy-nine percent of 
all teachers responding agreed they felt frustrated 
with administrative practices. Thirty-seven percent 
strongly agreed v/ith that perception; only 10 p>ercent 
strongly disagreed (p. 36). Part of the reason for this 
high level of frustration may be that teachers said 
they were too infrequently recognized for their ex- 
pertise and perfomnancc. More than one out of three 
said that teachers at their schools were recognized 
only occasionally or never for their performance or 
expertise (p. 33). 

Schlansker (1987) also identified the principal as a 
significant source of support for teachers in dealing 
with school issues. Teacher respondents to the Sch- 
lansker Supports Value Inventory who identified the 
principal as an important source of supjx)rt were 
among those reporting the lowest level of teacher 
stress and burnout. Also, of the 10 most stressful 
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events for teachers in this study, half are considered 
management tensions: notification of unsatisfactory 
performance, in vohintary transfer, denial of promo- 
tion or advancement, overcrowded classrooms, and 
disagreements with supervisors. 

''While the principal is usually the most impor- 
tant source of support for teachers under stress, 
there are times when the principal is also a 
major source of stress. A principal who fails to 
provide support while actively pursuing excel- 
lence can contribute significantly to the stress 
experienced by some teachers. Principals need 
to be sensitive to the individual needs of their 
teachers" (Schlansker, p. S4). 

Finally, in all schools Little (1982) studied that 
were characterized by staff as highly collegial (there- 
fore, according to Little, highly successful), teachers 
viewed the principal as an active endorser and par- 
ticipant in collegial work (p. 330). 

School Decisionmaking 

Another dimension of the social organization of 
schools associated with teacher quality and commit- 
ment identified in the literature is the opportunity to 
experience responsibility for the outcomes of one's 
work (Brodinsky & Neill, 1983; Sergio vanni, 1985; 
Rosenholtz, 1989; Maeroff, 1991). "Lack of discretion 
over classroom learning affairs is frequently impli- 
cated in the failureof schools to succeed academically 
with students" (Rosenholtz, 1989, p. 424). Brodinsky 
and Neill cited three policies identified in their sur- 
vey of school administrators that effectively improve 
morale and motivate staff, including shared govern- 
ance. Likewise, Sergio vanni (1985) found that teach- 
ers obtain their greatest satisfaction through a sense 
of achievement in reaching and affecting students, 
experiencing recognition, and feeling responsible. 

Lieberman (1986) also found that freedom to be 
creative and innovative was one of four factors that 
enabled some teachers to maintain positive attitudes 
about their jobs. The influence of this factor was 



reiterated by "exceptional teachers" ir '^rviewed by 
Maeroff. "Exceptional teachers, confident in their 
abilities, want to be free to improvise in order to 
change the length of periods, alter the required cur- 
riculum, and vary the^r instructional methods" 
(Maeroff, 1991, p. 10). Moreover, at least 60 percent 
of these "exceptional teachers" indicated they want 
more input in such matters as allocating school 
funds, designing curriculum, selecting principals, 
choosing instructional materials, determining sala- 
ries, promoting students, and designing schedules. 
Ninety-six percent of the "exceptional teachers" 
urged that the role of teachers in setting policies be 
expanded (Maeroff, 1991, p. 10). 

Maeroff summarized the importance of including 
teachers in school decisionmaking as a factor in 
maximizing their job performance: 

'Teople work more effectively when they feel a 
sense of ownership, when they feel that they are 
not simply toiling in circumstances that have 
been thrust upon them. Schools cut themselves 
off from a great deal of wisdom when teachers, 
especially the ablest ones, are limited to doing 
the bidding of others and their ideas are not 
taken into consideration" (Maeroff, 1991, p. 11). 

In summary, teaching and learning do not take 
place within a vacuum, they oco.ir within a context. 
In the case of teaching, an array of factors contribute 
to this context. Ultimately, the positive and negative 
aspects of the teaching environment enhance or hin- 
der teaching effectiveness and student performance. 
As Goodlad (1983) suggested, we need to diagnose 
and modify these circumstances so as to maximize 
teachers' potential to educate children (p. 168). The 
findings from the VEA-AEL study repx)rted on the 
following pages are a significant step in diagnosing 
teachers' working conditions in Virginia. The au- 
thors intend that this evidence provide a direction for 
teachers, administrators, and policymakers who seek 
to remedy workplace conditions that hinder teaching 
effectiveness. "The empowerment of teachers re- 
mains linked to the empowerment of students" 
(Maeroff, 1988, p.57). 
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Findings of the Study 



Teacher Working Conditions in 
Virginia: Statewide Summary 

During the spring of 1991, seven groups of teach- 
ers (a total of 45 participants) representing divisions 
within each Superintendent's Region of Virginia 
participated in focus group interviews conducted by 
VEA-AEL Quahty of Teacher Working Conditions 
Study Group members using the Moderator's Guide 
(see Apf)endixB). From small rural schools and large 
urban divisions, representatives of all grade levels 
and disciplines discussed their perceptions of work- 
ing conditions at their schools. The working condi- 
tions described by these teachers varied greatly from 
region to region, from division to division within 
each region, and from school to school within a 
division. Using terms ranging from supportive, 
positive, pleasant, and cooperative to stressful, 
demoralized, lonely, and inoperable, teachers de- 
scribed their perceptions of the quality of working 
conditions in their schools. 

To gain more detailed information on what influ- 
ences teachers' perceptions of their working condi- 
tions, study group members posed 37 questions re- 
lating to 10 factors in the work environment. This 
statewide summary reports the factors upon which 
there was substantial agreement across regions, ei- 
ther in positive or negative perceptions or in the 
importance of a particular factor to the quality of 
work conditions. 

There was little diversity in resf)onses to tlie inter- 
view'sopening question: ''What has had thegreatest 
impact on your working conditions?" A large major- 
ity of teacher respondents cited the building admin- 
istrator as the key factor in influencing the quality of 
their work environment. Following is a summary of 
perceptions of each of 10 additional conditions in the 
work environment. 



Resources/Instructional Materials 

The availability or allocation of funds differs 
greatly among the seven regions, according to re- 
sponses. For example, positive perceptions about 
instructional resources were shared by teachers in 
regions where money was available throughout the 
school year to purchase materials, teachers were 
involved in the selection of materials, and adequate 
materials were provided to meet the needs of all 
students. Negative perceptions were voiced in re- 
gions where teachers had to purchase instructional 
materials "out of pocket," nr\aterials were out of date, 
inappropriate for student needs, or in short supply 
(such as sharing class sets of textbooks). 

Physical Facilities/Class Size 

With few excepHons, Virginia teachers expressed 
dissatisfaction with the physical facilities in which 
they work. O vercro wdi ng, cl imate control problems, 
lack of appropriate instructional equipment, and 
inappropriate or poorly organized instructional 
environments were described by a majority of 
teacher respondents statewide. 

Teachers agreed that the condition of the physical 
environment directly affects student performance. 
Many respondents described negative effects on 
teaching and learning such as tension and irritability 
in students and teachers, teachers' inability to utilize 
appropriate instructional activities, students' inabil- 
ity to concentrate, and health problems resulting 
from inadequate, poorly maintained., or poorly or- 
ganized facilities. 

Most teacher responc!ents either indicated their 
class size was too large or expressed the fear that 
budget cuts, population shifts, or school consolida- 
tion would ina'ease their class size to an uniiv^i^age- 
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able number. Teachers agreed that the methods for 
determining student-teacher ratios are often mis- 
leading because certain special-needs and st2te- 
mandated classes with lower student-teacher ratios 
are included when average class size is computed. 

Many teachers stated that stressful classroom cli- 
mates, discipline problems, inability to assist indi- 
vidual students, and modified or limited learning 
opportunities for students — conditions they per- 
ceived in larger classes — hindered their teaching 
effectiveness. 



Professional Development 

Teachers' perceptions varied regarding profes- 
sional development opportunities. While most 
teachers agreed that a variety of inservice activities, 
both site-based and systemwide, were offered, per- 
ceptions of the quality of offerings varied from region 
to region throughout the state. Many teachers ex- 
pressed the opinion that they did not have adequate 
input into designing and planning prolessional de- 
velopment activities. Therefore, many found these 
activities, particulariy those that were mandatory, 
irrelevant to their needs. Conversely, teachers who 
were involved in planning and implementing profes- 
sional development programs, or who were allowed 
to design a personal professional development plan, 
expressed greater satisfaction with the quality of 
professional development activities. There were also 
varied responses on the degree to which teachers 
received support for participation in professional de- 
velopment activities, including securing profes- 
sional leave, receiving reimbursement for expens^'is, 
being informed of opportunities and encouraged to 
attend by the principal, and having opportunities lo 
share new information with colleagues. 



Interactions 

With regard to their interactions with colleagues, 
students, and administrators, teachers in all regions 
shared some common perceptions. The opportunity 
to interact with fellow teacherswas a valued aspect of 
working life in schools. Teachers described interac- 
tions with their colleagues that helped solve prob- 
lems with students, resulted in pxDsitive changes in 



their teaching, or contributed to their emotional well- 
being. Communication with other teachers was en- 
hanced in working situations where departmental or 
team organization afforded teachers time during the 
school day to plan and work together. However, in 
many schools, teachers reported interaction time 
with their colleagues was too brief. Most teachers 
described sfw^adic conversations that took place 
before or after school or at lunchtime. Although 
many teachers felt isolated from their colleagues by 
school organizations that limited their opportunities 
for interaction, they agreed that when teacher- 
teacher interactions occurred they were supportive 
and constructive. 

Interactions with students were generally de- 
scribed as positive. With few exceptions, teachers 
reported positive relationships with students and 
positive perceptions of students' attitudes toward 
school. 

Virginia teachers overwhelmingly agreed that the 
quality of interactions with their principals most 
significantly affected the quality of their working 
conditions. They described a wide variety of princi- 
pal qualities. When asked, "What word best charac- 
terizes your principal," responses throughout the 
state ranged from dictatorial, isasensitive, un- 
trustworthy, and confused to wonderful, 
supportive, caring, and child-centered. Teachers 
praised principals who were caring, supportive, and 
people-oriented while they expressed frustration 
with principals whom they felt were egotistical, 
unavailable, and domineering. Most teachers agreed 
that working with a good principal improved their 
attitude about other factors in their work environ- 
ment. 

School'Parent/Communlty Interaction 
and Involvement 

There was considerable diversity in teachers' per- 
ceptions on this factor. While a number of teachers 
throughout the state described little parent/ commu- 
nity involvement in their schools and offered their 
perceptions of reasons such as transportation prob- 
lems and parent apathy, many teachers described 
active parent/community participation in their 
schools through activities such as volunteers in the 
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classroom, parent conferences, awards dinners, and 
fannily counseling. Successful methods employed by 
teachers toincrease parent/community involvement 
included making home visits, providing transporta- 
tion for parents to school activities, and providing ba- 
bysitting services for evening programs. 

School Goals and Objectives 

Teachers who responded to questions relating to 
goals and objectives described system wide, school, 
and personal goals. However, in most cases, they 
expressed little feeling of ownership of any of these 
goals because, in their view, the goals were imposed 
"top down" by prindpals or central office. In regions 
where teachers responded positively, they indicated 
having had involvement in schoolv^de goal setting 
and felt motivated and responsible for goal attain- 
ment. 



School Decisionmaking and Change 

Responses to questions on this factor of teacher 
working conditions indicated there was little teacher 
participation in school decisionmaking in Virginia. 
The most positive perceptions came from teachers 
who indicated they had influenced decisions at their 
schools through participation on the principal's or 
superintendent's advisory councils, building leader- 
ship teams, or other groups empowered to give input 
or to share in decisionmaking. The greatest frustra- 
tions were expressed by teachers who felt decisions 



were "mandated from on high" or that their input 
was solicited but not regarded. 

Personnel Policies 

Teachers expressed concerns with policies related 
to reduction in staff, voluntary transfer, personal and 
sick leave, and teacher evaluation. Typical percep 
tions reported were of unfairness or of inconsistency 
in policy interpretation and enforcement. 

Conclusions 

Teachers' perceptions of the quality of their work- 
ing conditions varied considerably throughout the 
seven regions of Virginia frompleasant and challeng- 
ing to frustrating and demoralizing. However, their 
professional attitude and commitment, revealed 
through comments about the joys and challenges of 
leaching, were consistent. At the close of each focus 
group interview, teachers were asked to summarize 
their perceptions of teacher working conditions by 
completing this statement: "When I get up to go to 

w^ork in the morning, my alti tude is because 

Teachers did not always provide responses to ques- 
tions in the interview that indicated they felt sup- 
ported by educational systems and communities, but 
their responses to this final question revealed their 
personal commitment to students. Consistently, 
teachers used words such as excited, enthusiastic, 
and optimistic to describe their attitude. They fre- 
quently completed the statement with phrases such 
as because of the kids, because I love teaching, and 
what we're doing is important. 
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Regional Summaries 



Approximately 45 teachers, representatives from 
each Superintendent's Region, participated in focus 
group interviews. Each interview, conducted by a 
VEA-AEL Quality of Teacher Working Conditions 
Study Group member, was a discussion about such 
issues as class size, availability of instructional re- 
sources, professional development opportunities, 
and other concerns that affect teaching and learning. 
Following are summaries of the data collected in each 
region on what influences teachers' perceptions of 
working conditions at their schools (See Regional 
Map, Appendix C). These sunrunaries are i ntended to 
provide information that can be used by parents, 
teachers, administrators, and school boards to im- 
prove working cond i tions; to determine variations in 
teacher working conditions across the state and iden- 
tify areas where disparities exist; and to lay the 
groundwork for discussions at the local and state 
level about the adequacy of the environment in 
which Virginia teachers must practice their profes- 
sion. 

Each summary is preceded by a brief description 
of the region that provides a sense of the geography; 
relative wealth as indicated on the local composite 
index (calculated on true value of property in the 
locality, adjusted gross income, taxable retail sales, 
average daily membership, and the total popula- 
tion); student population; and types of teachers par- 
ticipating in the interview. Thie range of local com- 
posite indices is .20 to .80 (lowest to highest indicates 
poorest to wealthiest). The quotations from inter- 
wicw participants were selected because they best 
typiry all responses to questions within each cluster 
of the Moderator's Guide. To preserve anonymity of 
each interview participant, all references to school or 
division names have been omitted. 



Northern Virginia Region A 



This region inside the Washington Beltway is 
characterized by urban-suburban divisions. Student 



population yanges from 10,300 to 122,500. The local 
composite index is high, ranging from .69 to .80. 

Seven teachers representing preschool through 
high school and special services participated in this 
interview. To begin the interview, they were asked: 
"What two or three words best describe working 
conditions at your school?" A majority of the teach- 
ers used contrasting descriptors. 

"Stressful, but many rewards." 

"Hectic, but relations are congenial." 

"Comfortable, secure, demanding, exhaust- 
ing." 

The majority of teachers in this focus group stated 
that the greatest impact on their working conditions 
was thi increase in the emotional and social needs of 
their students. 

"It is difficult to teach the curriculum when stu- 
dents have many other issues that need to be 
addressed, such as empty stomachs, bruises, 
and little or no attention at home." 



Resources/Instructional Materials 

• The majority of teachers in this interview were 
satisfied with the quantity and quality of instruc- 
tional materials available to them. 

"At the end of last year, I was able to order 
hundreds of trade books." 

"We are outstanding in this area — we have 
hundreds of computers in the school." 

• Two special education teachers, hov/ever, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. 
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"We are the spare tire; we get what's left over." 

"Gifted and talen ted is not funded except out of 
my pocket." 

• Most teachers also were very satisfied with their 
involvement in the selection of materials. 

'Tm real happy about what we have. The 
teacher? have a great voice in selection (of 
materials)." 



Facilities/Class size 

• Two teachers expressed satisfaction with their 
facilities, while a majority were dissatisfied with 
the physical environment of their schools. 

"Ours is a beautiful school because the parents 
and students raised money for it." 

"The physical environment in my situation is a 
tremendous hindrance. I don't have my own 
classroom. I share my classroom with an after- 
noon teacher. Tm feeding two-year-olds lunch, 
getting them ready to go home, and trying to get 
the room cleaned up for the class coming in. I 
have no time when I can be in the classroom 
working, setting up, and planning when there 
are not students in the room." 

'There are never enough phones and never 
enough privacy or quiet to use them." 

"Our heating and air conditioning systems arc 
controlled at the central office." 

• Most teachers stated that their class sizes were too 
large. 

"I will always complain about class size until 
I'm down to 16 students. In the last three years, 
my class size has varied from 34 to 22 students. 
I think class size is the most important factor in 
education." 

"My classroom is like a box, and 1 have 24 
students." 



Professional Development 

• In this region, most particip)ants in the interview 
reported that they had numerous opportunities to 
participate in professional development activities, 
but they expressed dissatisfaction with both the 
type of opportunities offered and the fact that 
many of them are mandatory. 

"I find that I have plenty of opportunity to 
attend workshops and inservices that are pre- 
sented by the county, but ... so many of them 
are a waste of time, and if r usually the manda- 
tory ones that are the worst." 

"Our system goes in for fads. Peer coaching is 
now in." 

"Most workshops are demeaning, demoraliz- 
ing, and insulting to teachers." 

• Many of the teachers stated that the most worth- 
while professional development activities were 
those that were planned /presented by teachers, 
either at the school or witiun the district. 

'Tve been in the county a long time and I've 
seen a tremendous grov/th in this area, espe- 
cially now that staff members are involved in 
plarming and presenting workshops instead of 
hiring everyone from the outside." 

"Our staff planned a staff retreat. Everyone 
participated, including the custodian and cook. 
Afterwards, we started treating each other dif- 
ferently — caring about each other." 

• Many teachersreported that their administrators/ 
peers encourage them to share what the/ve 
learned both on their own and in professional 
development activities. 

". . . we're encouraged to come back and share 
with our colleagues. Last year we had a volun- 
tary support group that met to talk about the 
integrated language arts curriculum. We met 
once a week and normally had 15-20 teachers 
involved." 

"I'm not allowed to present any of the training 
I've had becarse I'm not a supervisor." 
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Teacher-Teacher Interactions 

• Almost all of the teachers reported that they con- 
sider interactions with their colleagues extremely 
important. They interact with each other when- 
ever they can— before school, after school, at 
lunch, during early closing days, durii ig planning 
periods, in the teachers' lounge. However, the 
challenge lies in finding quality time to talk. 

"We never have enough time to talk. CXir days 
are too fragmented. You can't plan to meet with 
someone at a certain time. You just have to grab 
them when you can." 

'Teacher interactions are real important — be- 
fore school, after school, during lunch." 

• Most teachers stated that they get support from 
other teachers and give support as well. Many 
said that their teaching has changed because of 
interactions with other teachers. 

"A lot of people come to me to ask about books 
or the writing process. I am weak in science, but 
one of our teachers who received the Virginia 
State Award for science teachers has been 
wonderful in helping me. Another teacher is 
really good in social studies and math. He'll 
find something fun to do and share that with 
me. So, if s reciprocal." 

"My teaching has changed as a result (of 
teacher-teacher interactions), and I think I re- 
ally get strength from strong teachere. I try to 
figure out who those people are, and then I 
hang out with them." 

Teacher-Administrator Interactions 

• A majority of teachers described their principals in 
positive terms, such as supportive, professional 
conunitted, child-centered, and dedicated. 

"My principal is totally supportive. She be- 
lieves in her staff." 

'The first word that I thought of (to describe the 
principal) was child-centered, but now 1 think 



I have to change that to involved. He does such 
things as taking morning and afternoon bus 
duty so that teachers are free to be in their 
classrooms preparing for the children." 

One teacher described her principal negatively. 

'Tie shows no respect or authority. He is unin- 
volved." 

• Most of the teachers indicated tliat they were ver)' 
satisfied with their relatiOiiships with their princi- 
pals. 

T am very satisfied. He is very visible. He 
knows the names of all 650 students and their 
parents names. Also, we have professional 
trust. If I believe that something's worth trying, 
he believes that 1 should try it." 

"My principal is totally supportive, profes- 
sional, and respectful." 

"He is ccmmitted and dedicated, and he 
handles problems in confidence." 

One teacher expressed dissatisfaction with her 
relationship v^th her principal. 

"I am not satisfied with my interactions with 
my principal. He doesn't meet teachers' 
needs." 



Teacher-Student Interactions 

• Teachers' {perceptions about students' attitudes 
toward the school were generally positive. They 
reported that students feel as though the teachers 
care about them. Although students may not 
admit it openly, they want to come to school. 

"Our biggest problem is making the kids go 
home before six o'clock." 

"Kids say they are bored. But when they vmte 
in journals in my class, they describe feelings of 
appreciation for their teachers." 

• Many teachers in the group described varying 
levels of expectations for students at their school. 
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"Some teachers expect less than students can 
give because they are tired/' 

"There is a wide range of socio-economic status 
represented in our school population. Teach- 
ers' expectations vary according to the stu- 
dent's socio-economic stati,is/' 

"We are overachievers. We don't teach down; 
we teach up/' 

Parent-Cdmmunlty'School Interactions 

• A n:\ajority of the teachers perceived a lack of 
parent and community involvement in their 
school. 

"There isn't very much parent involvement in 
the school. In fact, the PTO is limited in the 
number of people who participate. We have 
only one or two parents who come in to help 
with clerical chores. Wedon't have any parents 
who come into the classroom to help wiih in- 
struction " 

"In our district, there'slotsof involvement from 
v/ealthy parents, but little from the poor/' 

• On the other hand, a few teachers described active 
parent-community involvement in their school. 
In each case, the school made special efforts to 
involve parents. 

"In our preschool program, I visit each family 
twice a month. To get parents to come to our 
meetings, we provide babysitting/' 

"There are 25 activities, such as a book fair and 
science fair, done by parents in my school. The 
principal is always involving parents in school 
activities /' 

School Decisionmaking and Change 

• Most of the teachers reported being involved in 
school decisionmaking. They described positive 
changes that have occurred as a result of school 
teams or committees that have addressed teach- 
ers' concerns. 



"At the end of last year, we decided to group 
differently. That came about as the result of a 
staff survey conducted by the Leadership 
Team, which consisted of a i -.acher from each 
grade level and two specialists. We devised the 
survey, sent it out to the faculty, and made 
changes in grouping based on survey results." 

"At our faculty retreat, we v^ote down the 
committee we wanted to work on. There were 
activities for each conunittee, and everyone 
participated. We ironed out objectives. There is 
consensus on all decisions made/' 

• Some teachers expressed frustration with their 
lack of involvement in decisionmaking, bu t others 
reported satisfaction with their participation. 

"Central office makes suggestions, but we 
know it will have to be done. It just comes from 
above and you can't do anything about it." 

"Teachers are given the opportunity to be heard 
(by the principal), but [th'^y are] not listened 
to." 

"The principal has opened up the process of 
faculty involvement and has changed the tone 
of the school." 

"I talk to a person on the Leadership Team if I 
have an issue that needs to be discussed. Major 
issues are voted on by the faculty/' 

Personnel Policies 

• The majority of teachers interviewed reported 
dissatisfaction with the personnel policies in their 
districts. 

'Teople are not hired necessarily for their skills, 
but to fill a space/' 

"Theonegripel ha veis with the new evaluation 
system. They say it's there to weed out medi- 
ocre teachers, but it just doesn't work. People 
are getting merit pay who don't deserve it. So 
much depend-; on the school principal." 
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'Tersonnel policies are political." 

At the close of the interview, teachers were asked 
to complete this statement: "When I get up in the 

morning I feel because /' Many of the 

participants in this region reported that they feel 
frustrated with the amount of paperwork required of 
thern,but realize that working with students is what 
kesps them returning every fail. 

■''j feel px)sitive to a degree because the kids need 
me. But paperwork and added responsibilities 
are overwhelming." 

"I feel anxious because I don't know what's 
coming dov/n from the principal or central of- 
fice." 

"The garbage that keeps me from my students 
gets me down." 



Northern Virginia Region B 



This region outside the Washington Beltway is a 
suburban-rural area with some areas of wealth. 
School divisions range in population from 2^00 to 
37,000, and the composite index ranges from .38 to 
.64. 

Five teachers — three regular classroom teachers 
from middle school and high school, and two special 
needs teachers representing elementary and middle 
school — participated. When asked: "What two or 
three wordsbest describe workingconditions in your 
school?" teachers expressed a broad range of feelings 
regarding their working conditions. Responses var- 
ied from barely satisfactory and tense to supportive, 
positive, and teachers are working together. 

With regard to what has the greatest impact on 
teachers' working conditions, the teachers in this 
interview unanimously cited the administration. 
Although some teachers described situations where 
the administratjon was supfx)rtive and worked well 
with the faculty, all respondents described problem 
situations. 

'Teachers are not just educators. They deal 
with administrative frustrations; an overload 



of paperwork; and the multiple roles of teacher, 
parent, nurse, and counselor for their stu- 
dents." 

"Some administrators have forgotten where 
they came from. Their attitudes affect teachers' 
attihides." 



Resources/lnstructiona! Materials 

• Most teachers in this region expressed frustration 
with the quantity and quality of instructional ma- 
terials. Several explained they have to spjend their 
own money to procure up-to-date materials. 
However, in schools where site-based decision- 
making was in etfect, fewer problems were re- 
ported. 

"I spent $100 out of my own pocket for trade 
books. Then the next year I got no money to 
support the alternative curriculum for third 
grade after I had bought the books!" 

"We don't use the five-yearnDld geography 
books because they are out-of-date." 

"There are no globes or maps, and no good 
copier. Teachers can use only the blue dittoe, 
and you can't copy n^ps or graphs because 
they are not readable." 

"Our School Advisory Council knows how 
much money is allocated to each department. 
We get what we want." 

• Although funding for purchasing instructional 
materials was often mentioned as a problem, most 
teachers is this region indicated satisfaction with 
their involvement in the selection of textbooks and 
other materials. 

"Teachers have a lot of input into selection of 
materials." 

• Another comment reflected a contrasting percep- 
tion of teacher involvement in the selection of in- 
structional materials. 

"The central office goes for the cheapest mate- 
rial and equipment. Textbook adoption is a 
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joke. If teachers don't agree with the superin- 
tendent, forget it." 

Environment/Facilities and Class Size 

• Teachers offered nun^rous examples or frustrat- 
ing conditions in response to questions regarding 
school environment and facilities. All gave ex- 
amples of overcrowding that had resulted in 
"every square inch" of building space being util- 
ized. Some expressed concern about building 
safety because of overcrowding and foor heating, 
cooling and ventilation systems. All participants 
reported that such conditions in the school facili- 
ties and environment adversely affect instruction, 

"We are building classrooms in the wide hall- 
ways. There is no air in them." 

'The heating and air conditioning system is 
terrible. People are sick with respiratory prob- 
lems because of poor ventilation. OSHA has 
been called, but they have never come." 

"My science classroom is congested. It is de- 
signed to seat 24, but I have 28-30 students. 
When we do a laboratory experiment, every- 
thing is piled on my desk because there's no- 
where else to put things." 

''We are very overcrowded. Another special 
education teacher and I share the former princi- 
pal's office. Next year we'll have a new build- 
ing with more space, which will cut down on 
students' irritability." 

• Participant responses indicated that class size 
varied widely in this region. All teachers agreed 
that the formula us^d by the central administra- 
tion for deter nining class size was inequitable. 

"As a depar'^ent, we regulate class size so Ad- 
vanced PI jcement and remedial classes are 
smaller." 

"Because my science class has 30 students, I've 
had to cut back on the types of labs that I can 
teach effectively." 



"Specialists and state-mandated classes thai 
have a lower teacher-pupil ratio are added into 
the total teacher-pupil ratio. This causes over- 
crowded classrooms to go unnoticed." 

Professional Development 

» Participants in this interview offered varying 
perceptions of professional development oppor- 
tunities. 

"In our division, the workshops have been 
good. Some are voluntary; others are required. 
The central administration seeks teacher input 
on topics, grants professional leave generously, 
and counts what we do for recertification." 

"We had some inservice at school and enjoyed 
it." 

'T can't remember anything worthwhile in 11 
years. It is rare to have an opportunity for 
personal professional development/' 

'Teachers wanted more interaction v/ith other 
teachers, but the idea was 'nixed' by the super- 
intendent." 

• Several teachers expressed frustration with get- 
ting information about the availability of profes- 
sional development opportunities. 

"Y ou have to be assertive, aggressive, or obnox- 
ious to get access to information on what's 
available. That takes a lot of effort." 

"Often I find out about something too clor>e to 
the deadline to take advantage of it." 

• Although most teachers reported thaf profes- 
sional leave was generally granted for personal 
professional development opportunities, many 
described difficulty in taking advantage of these 
opportunities because financial support was not 
provided by the division. 

"One year the divisir>n helped with registration 
fees for conferences/workshops and some- 
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times paid for travel. They also paid for two 
graduate courses within a five-year p)eriod. 
Now they are not paying for anything." 

"I have colleagues who have taught 11-12 years 
and who have not attended anything. Profes- 
sional leave is available, but it costs teachers so 
much to attend." 

"There is no encouragement to attend profes- 
sional development opportunities because 
substitute pay is so high/' 

• None of the teachers described organized oppor- 
tunities to share information from professional de- 
velopment sessions with their colleagues. 

"Sharing between teachers is individual/' 

Teacher-Teacher Interactions 

• Most teachers described a variety of informal and 
formal opportunities for teacher-teacher interac- 
tions. Where teams or departments had common 
planning time during the school day, interactions 
were generally described as instructionally fo- 
cused and supportive for teachers. Also, in 
schools where structures such as Building Leader- 
ship Teams and Advisory Councils were in place, 
teachers reported better communication among 
faculty members. Where informal interactions 
took place randomly "in the hallway, the bath- 
room, the faculty lounge, etc." before or after 
school, or at lunch, teachers frequently described 
more negative discussions that included school 
concerns and items of p)ersonal concern, 

"Sometimes we do a lot of complaining, but the 
positive side is that problems are aired," 

"There is no set time to discuss problems that 
are bothering us. You see someone in the hall 
and complain." 

"An oiDen forum is held at the beginning of the 
Advisory Council meetings twice each month 
so anyone come ?n and talk about con- 
cerns." 



"Our Building Leadership Team is helping to 
solve school problems. They bring issues up for 
faculty vote. Our homework policy was devel- 
oped this way." 

• Several teachers staled that their interactions with 
other teachers provide support and professional 
growth. 

"Lots of sharing of ideas and teaming with 
other teachers has changed the way I feel abou t 
teaching. Teams are special — good for teachers 
and students." 

"There's lots of sharing in my department. For 
example, my AP (advanced placement) mate- 
rial is used by other teachers." 

Teacher-Administrator Interactions 

• Teachers in this focus group described their prin- 
cipals in a variety of terms, including insecure, a 
bully, available, and great. All participants 
agreed that principals need more effective train- 
ing in recognizing and responding to teachers' 
accomplishments and needs. 

"While he may handle ins' /actional and policy 
issues well, the personal ^>i• 'e is lacking." 

"He lacks social skills — doesn't recognize 
teachers' personal situations." 

"He gives no feedback or thanks to teachers/' 

• Although most of the teachers described some 
problems in their interactions with their princi- 
pals, they also expressed satisfaction with their 
overall relationship with their prindf^al, 

'T am extremely satisfied with my principal. 
We negotiate over my concerns. He does re- 
spond when you tell him what is needed." 

'lAy principal is open and good about meeting 
people who confront him." 

"I always go to meet him with a positive ap- 
proach, and I've never been refused," 
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Teacher-Student Interactions 

• All of the teachers in the group reported positive 
interactions between students and teachers and 
positive student feelings about school. 

"Kids feel good about coming to school. Tliey 
like their classes and are happy and content/' 

"Students like to see each other at school be- 
cause if s so rural. If s their life together." 

"Students volunteer to stay after school to work 
on areas for which they need help." 

• Participants described a range of perceptions 
about teachers' expectations for students. 

"High expectations are held for students by the 
whole faculty." 

"Some have high standards; others don't. For 
example, in regard to attendance, some say 'it 
doesn't matter if they come to school/ or 1 don't 
keep track of tardies.'" 

"Expectations are becoming more demanding. 
Students know what is expjected of them." 



Parent-Community-School Interactions 

• A majority of the teachers felt that their faculties 
were doing a good job of communicating with and 
involving parents and communitv. They de- 
scribed a variety of ways in which teachers and 
administrators interact with parents, such as 
newsletters, phone calls, individual notes, and 
parent-teacher conferences, 

"I involve the students' families in our study of 
immigration by having the students interview 
their grandparents/' 

'Tarent-teacher conferences are s*:heduled 
during the day and in the evening to involve 
parents who work." 

"The community helps with the instructional 
program through volunteering at school and 
serving on the Advisory Committee/' 



School Goals and Objectives 

• Although all teachers were aware of division and 
school goals, their feelings of ownership of these 
goals were minimal. T?.ie goals teachers set them- 
selves were perceived as the most realistic. How- 
ever, all teachers felt responsible for their school's 
successes and failures. 

"\\'e have a biennial plan for the school, but 
some of the goals are so vague or unrealistic, 
such as 90 percent of our students will . , ." 

"The Building Leadership Team wrote a mis- 
sion statement, and the faculty voted on it. We 
have a part in it." 

"Each teacher serves on a committee of the 
Advisory Council. Themore they are involved, 
the better it goes/' 

School Decisionmaking and Change 

• Most teachers reported having some involvement 
in instructional and/or policy decisionmaking 
processes at their school. They expressed satisfac- 
tion with being able to voice opinions regarding 
decisions and change. 

"Our faculty h; 5 been involved in developing 
criteria for hiring a new administrator and with 
interviewing applicants for the principal's 
position. We are also involved with schedul- 
ing/' 

'Those of us who always thought we had 
enough sense to have something to do with 
what went on in the schools now have a chance 
to do it. We know where the money comes from 
and where we want it to go. School-based deci- 
sionmaking has been a very positive thing for 
us." 

"We need more time to make decisions at the 
school level." 

• Teachers who did not participate in school deci- 
sionmakingor felt theirinput into school decisions 
made a difference expressed frustration. 
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"I wish we could make the decisions, but we 
don't get the final word. If s too frustrating/' 

Personnel Policies 

• All participants expressed frustration with some 
{personnel policies. Several of the teachers indi- 
cated that policies related to destaffing or reduc- 
tion in faculty were inhibiting, demoralizing, or 
inconsistent. 

"We have a problem right now with the issue of 
voluntary transfers. Teachers are emotionally 
distraught about not knowing whether they 
will be at the new school next year or not." 

"Seniority means nothing to our administra- 
tion." 

• Teachers also indicated concern about policies 
regarding personal and sick leave. 

'Thie to the amount of paperwork involved in 
requesting personal leave, I was encouraged to 
just take sick leave." 

"I resent all the pressure andharassing that lam 
supposed to be a professional when I don't get 
to choose the building of my choice, I don't get 
to choose the clients I work with, and I can't 
even decide when it is time that I'm in such bad 
condition that I need to be out. They want you 
to bemoreprofessional,but they don't treat you 
professionally." 

Despite the frustrations aired during the inter- 
view, most of the teachers expressed positive feelings 
when asked how they feel about getting up to go to 
work in the mornings. 

'Tor two years I cried every morning because of 
school. Now I'm in a different school and I 
anticipate going to work. It's a pleasure, and 
I'm not sick at night/' 

"I'm so happy where I am. The principal is the 
one who makes a difference." 



Tidewater Region 



School divisions in the southeastern comer of 
Virginia range from inner-city urban to burgeoning 
suburban to small rural divisions. Student popula- 
tions in these divisions vary from 5,000 to 60,000. The 
local composite index ranges from .31 to .61, the 
lower to middle portion of the index range. 

Six teachers representing elementary, middle, and 
senior high school regular and special education 
participated in the Tidewater Region focus group. 

The following statements are indicative of teach- 
ers' responses to the question, "What has the greatest 
impact on your working conditions?" 

"Qass size. The more kids, the harder the job." 

'The new principal in our school. He repri- 
mands teachers in his office and gives no com- 
pliments. He has created a lot of stress for 
teachers." 

"As teachers we are responsible for doing ev- 
erything." 

Resources/instructional Materials 

• A majority of the teachers described limited, a nti- 
quated, or unavailable instructional resource';. 

"As a science teacher it is difficult to get equip- 
ment because it is very expensive. However, 
we don't have enough science equipment, and 
one-third cf what we have needs parts." 

'Tm using a piano that was purchased in 1 964. 
I had no record player or cassette player for my 
music classroom, so I bought a cassette player 
and tapes to use with my students." 

"I have one computer for 32 kids." 

• Teachers indicated they often provide instruc- 
tional materials out of pocket or make their own 
materials. 
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'^I am buying needed resources with my ov^ 
money. I even caught my ow n frogs (for science 
lab)/' 

"If I want to use thecomputer, I have to buy my 
own computer paper/' 

• Most of the teachers seemed reconciled to limited 
or unavailable resources. However, they were 
able to describe a positive asp)ect of the dilemma. 

"These limitations (on instructional resources) 
make us go back into our heads and use what 
we have learned. It forces us to use our creativ- 
ity." 

Facilities/Class Size 

• Al though the physical environments described by 
teachers from this region varied from modem fa- 
cilities to mobile trailers, climate control seemed to 
be a concern for all participants. 

"We are entrusted with the care of a classroom 
full of students, be we are not allowed to touch 
the thermostat." 

"There is no air conditioning in the school ex- 
cept in the office. We have summer school here, 
too." 

• Specialist teachers reported the most inadequate 
facilities. 

"My 'music house' is fine, except when it rains 
or snows. There is a leaky roof dating from 
construction of the building in 1976/' 

"I had 1 6 special education students all day last 
year in one-half of a mobile trailer," 

• Overcrowded buildings and large classes were 
reported by most teachers. However, in primary 
classrooms and in schools identified as having a 
large number of low achieving students, class size 
was generally reported to be smaller, 

"Some of our teachers float with carts because 
there aren't enough rooms." 



"I have 30students in my homeroom, and there 
just is not enough space for them to get away 
from each other in such close quarters." 

"Since my school is a Title I school, kindergar- 
ten classes liave 18-20 students with an aide. 
The fourth grade has 17 students, but the fifth 
has 28/' 

• Teachers agreed that larger class size had a nega- 
tive effect on teaching and learning. 

"Larger classes add stress to teachers and stu- 
dents because they often crea tc discipline prob- 
lems/' 

"I have to limit class projects and hands-on 
activities because there are just too many kids/' 

Professional Development 

• Teachers from the Tidewater Region described a 
variety of professional development opportuni- 
ties provided by the divisions and at the school. 
Larger systems offered a greater variety of oppor- 
tunities, while snr\aller systems seemed to provide 
more general sessions, such as stress manage- 
ment, with limited emphasis on subject area 
needs. 

"There is nothing offered in the arts. Wha 1 1 get 
I get at my own expense/' 

"Our inservice is more like faculty meetings — 
a one-way discussion/' 

"Our division has had good staff development 
with Madeline Hunter. However, offerings on 
inservice days are not real good," 

• Most of the teachers reported that they received 
some monetary support for personal professional 
development opportunities, 

"1 get $35,(X) a year for conferences/' 

"The division pays $75.00 per course for tui- 
tion." 
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'In science they pay you to teach a course to 
other teachers, to students, and to learn at the 
same time/' 

• Teachers stated that they are encouraged to grow 
professionally through the implementation of 
career ladders and the point system for state recer- 
tification. However, participation in outside con- 
ferences and programs occurring during a school 
day is discouraged, 

"Tfs a hassle to get time off from school because 
there is so much else to do. Also, no substitutes 
are provided." 

"If the program is division sponsored and it 
looks good on the principal's record, it's easier 
to get permission to go." 

"My principal encouraged me to get my certifi- 
cate." 

• Most teachers reported having some involvement 
in the selection and planning of professional de- 
velopment opportiiruties. 

"We had a Wellness Day at the beginning of 
school. We had an all-staff assembly instead of 
mass communication." 

"We have some say in the offerings at our 
school." 

'The faculty advisory council asks us for ideas. 
Then the administration makes the decisions." 

• A majority of the teachers indicated that informa- 
tion from professional development opportuni- 
ties was sometimes shared at faculty meetings, 
with grade level teams, or informally with col- 
leagues. All participants noted that sharing of the 
knowledge gained by individuals is an activity 
that should be expanded; otherwise, a valuable 
resource is being overlooked. 

"Our staff meeting has time scheduled for re- 
ports from conferences, workshops, and text- 
book committees/' 

"Our team works well together. Sometimes we 
really share/' 



Teactier-Teacher Interactions 

• The need for more teacher-teacher interaction was 
stated repeatedly by all participants. 

• Interactions among teachers generally seemed to 
fall into two categories: talking in the lounge and 
small group interactions. The lounge discussion 
was described as "letting off steam" and "not 
usually constructive sharing." More meaningful 
interactions were reported in small groups. These 
interactions were characterized as supportive and 
trust-building. 

"We talk in the counselor's office after school. 
It's not like the teachers' lounge where they nit 
pick all the time." 

'^e talk about frustrations, joys, neat things. 
We share ideas with special people in small 
groups." 

"On our team, we help each other We encour- 
age each other not to blame and not to take 
blame, but to love and care about students and 
each other." 

• While most o' "-he teachers described posi ti ve rela- 
tionships wiirt their peers, two group members 
shared different perspectives. 

'i have been bnished off by colleagues on my 
grade level Ideas are never shared with me. 1 
feel inde|:)endent and alone." 

"Our school is too big for the kind of teacher- 
teacher interaction you would like. There is a 
tone of destructive competitiveness between 
some teachers/' 



Teacher-Administrator Interactions 

• A range of responses, from very positive to ex- 
tremely negative, described teachers' perceptions 
of their relationship and interaction with their 
principal. 

"My principal is well-meaning but scattered," 

"I am distrustful of my principal because- she 
went back on her word." 
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"Our principal talks to 10-15 teachers out of 70 
on the faculty." 

"My principal is well organized." 

"CXir principal is wonderful, caring, and heal- 
ing, Heisa good communicatorand models the 
behavior he wants." 

"He sets teachers up to fail if he thinks they are 
bad. He fosters distrustand poor morale. There 
is no cohesion in the school, but what can you 
do? They have all the power." 

Teacher-Student Interactions 

• Participants usuallydescribed interactions among 
students and teachers in positive terms. 

'If students are respected then they respect the 
adults, too." 

"Having a guidance counselor in the school has 
a positive effect on student- teacher interac- 
tions." 

"Some students 'fall through the cracks' if dis- 
cipline is not consistently enforced or if there is 
limited contact with the parents." 

Parent'Communlty-School Interactions 

• Teachers in this region reported a variety of tech- 
niques used to conmiunicate with parents. 

"A parent conference log is required by the 
school division. We also send notes home, 
make phone calls to parents, and send a weekly 
progress report/' 

'To keep in touch, I call the child's home. If 
there is no phone in the home, I go to the house 
to talk with parents. So far I have made 650 
contacts this year, including progress reports, 
school newspaper, and office reminders /' 

• One teacher described active parent participation 
in the school. 

"Lots of parents volunteer in our school. My job 



is still intact because parents insisted on having 
arts instruction for their children." 



Schooi Declslonmaldng and Change 

• Most of the teachers reported having input into 
decisionsbut no decisionmaking authority. Advi- 
sory councils, faculty councils, school improve- 
ment teams, and departmental meetings were 
noted as vehicles for input. 

"The principal consulted the faculty on Title I 
status of the school last y^ar. That is the only 
thing we were consulted on." 

"I am on the advisory council. We often deal 
with mandates from on high." 

"None of the really important decisions are 
made by teachers." 

'Teachers are involved in decisions by giving 
input to the faculty advisory council, composed 
of grade level and subject area representatives. 
The council meets once a month with the prin- 
cipal to talk about problems teachers are hav- 
ing." 

• Teachers expressed the desire to be more involved 
in school decisionmaking. 

"I would like more freedom to make choices 
about instructional materials and texts." 

"We are not communicating as well as we have 
in the past. We are not meetings like we did. I 
don't know where decisions are coming from." 

The final question posed to the group was meant 
to provide the opportunity for teachers to summarize 
their perceptions about theii working conditions. 
Sample respx)nses reflect the professionalism and 
dedication evident in this group. 

• When I get up in the mornings I feel because . 

"I look forward to it. I'm excited, but tense. I 
wonder what is going to happen today." 

"I feel tired because I haven't finished yester- 
day's work." 
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"Hopeful because I like what I do" 

'Tositive because everyday is a new challenge 
to a good teacher/' 



Central Virginia Region 



This region includes inner-dty urban areas, 
sprawling suburbs, and small rural divisions. Stu- 
dent population in the school divisions ranges from 
1 ,500 to 37,000. The local composite index represents 
the low to middle range of .34 to 58, 

Five teachers representing both rural and urban 
schools participated in the interview. Their teaching 
assignments ranged from elementary to secondary in 
grade level with one itinerant teacher, three regular 
classroom teachers, and one parttime teacher. 

When asked to describe their working conditions 
in two or three words, the teachers' responses ranged 
from open communication to harried and hurried. 
Both positive and negative factors were cited as 
having great impact on their working conditions. 

"I feel greatly appreciated. This means a lot to 
me/' 

"Good rapport with other teachers and the 
principal/' 

"We just can't seem to look forward. The his- 
tory of racial problems always influences ev- 
erything that goes on." 

After offering these initial reactions, the grovr> 
discussed other issues that affect teacher working 
conditions. 



Resources/instructional Materials 

• Most teachers expressed satisfaction with the 
quality and quantity of instructional materials. 

"We have no problem getting instructional 
materials. 1 hey are available." 

'Teachers are allotted a certain amount of 



materials. We are rarely turned down, because 
the school board has directed that supplies not 
be held back from teachers." 

"Because of lack of money for instructional 
nna terials, we got one case o f papier to 1 ast for the 
year. Teachers are using their own money to 
buy needed materials." 

• Only one teacher in the group indicated dissatis- 
faction with the selection process for instructional 
materials. 

"Although teachers in my locality are on the 
selection committee, if you're not the right 
teacher from the right school, your opinion is 
not taken into consideration." 



Facilities/Class Size 

• Teachers described a number of factors in the 
physical environment of their school that nega- 
tively affect teaching and learning. 

"We are too crowded to use the whole language 
approach. Thirty-five sixth graders are packed 
in wall-to-wall. There is no room to move, and 
desks have to be in rows to fit in the room." 

"With limited space you are limited in whatyou 
can offer in an art program, 1 teach art in the 
back of the auditorium in one school/'' 

"Our school was built in the 1 930' s. We lia ve no 
air conditioning, and the ceiling tiles are falling 
out." 

"Simple things make a difference in instruction. 
A screen to show slides on makes a difference! 
I have had to tape white paper on the wall. 
When another teacher offered her saeen, 1 ieVi 
so professional to be able to show slides that 
way. 

• All participants cited problems with class wze, 
either in their own classes or in olher classes iiri 
their school. 

• "Students need more individual attention, but 
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because of the class size it's hard to do that. 
Thaf s where instruction suffers." 

"When they add in specialist teachers (e.g., 
music) with regvilai classroom teachers, the 
average class size lcx)ks pretty good: 19, 20. But 
some of our classes have 35 students." 

"There seems to be a problem with the way class 
size is detern-dned. It's not working out right *n 
everyday practice." 

Professional Development 

• All teachers in this interview expressed dissatis- 
faction with the types of professional develop- 
ment opportunities offered by their school or 
division. Most felt the inservice programs did not 
meet their needs. 

"Sincel teach Latin, our inservice isnot valid for 
me." 

"We don't have meetings with all the art teach- 
ers, and thaf s a problem. We have regulations 
to stay at our schools, and we can't get together 
to improve." 

"Seventh and eighth grade teachers had to sit 
for four hours and li sten to a presentation on the 
new elementary reading program. Nothing 
applied to them, and it was very frustrating." 

• Several teachers reported little or no involvement 
in the selection and planning of professional de- 
velopment activities. 

"Administration at the building level decides 
what teachers will participate in, depending on 
interest and availability. Teachers have some 
input, but the principal plans inservice." 

"The central office dictates inservice." 

'Teachers had to stay until 5:00 p.m. for one in- 
service. When teachers have to stay late, they 
can't do things they need to do, such as doctor's 
appointments." 



• Although most of the teachers felt they were en- 
couraged to participate in professional develop- 
ment activities outside the school, they reported 
problems with getting professional leave and re- 
imbursement. 

'Teachers are encouraged to be involved, but 
they have to attend after school. People are 
denied leave to attend conferences." 

'Trofessional leave was caught by the budget 
axe. We not only have to take a personal day, 
but often it results in interned class coverage." 

Teacher-Teacher Interactions 

• All participants agreed that talking with other 
teachers is a positive and supportive activity. 
However, only two of the teachers reported that 
they felt free to talk with their colleagues anytime 
and anywhere at school. 

"I think if it weren't for teachers being able to 
talk with each other, a lot of us would not 
continue to teach." 

"We have breakfast together in the mornings in 
the lounge. We are encouraged to talk about 
anything and to try to come up with solutions." 

"Ourhigh school issobig that I talk mainly with 
teachers who share my planning period." 

"We have so little time to meet with other 
teachers. We need a set time when teachers can 
get together without the administrators to talk 
through concerns. But we're really not allowed 
to do that." 

• Most of the teachers described positive changes in 
their teaching or in school policies that have re- 
sulted from teacher-teacher interactions. 

"I use a behavior modification program that 
came from teacher-teacher interaction." 

"We get more things done. More talk means 
our inservice is better. As a group, v^e decide 
what we want." 
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'Teachers exchange materials on all kinds of 
things frequently. We also discuss student 
behavior and help new teachers solve their 
problems/' 

''We have more policy changes as a result of 
teachers talking. I think that's why they some- 
tinnes discourage teachers from talking with 
each other." 



Teacher-Administrator Interactions 

• When asked what word best characterized their 
principal, teachers in the focus group responded 
with various descriptions including good, 
supportive, confused, reactionary, and dictato- 
rial. 

• Teachers' perceptions also varied on how their 
principals interacted with the faculty, 

"Often we don't agree with what he does, but 
we're able to tell him that we don't agree and he 
listens. Sometimes he can change it, and some- 
times that's just the way it is." 

"The administration will not accept responsi- 
bility for anything. The principal deals with a 
problem by threatening the whole faculty but 
never backing up the threats with action." 

• About half of the teachers expressed satisfaction 
with their relationship with their principal. Simi- 
larly, the teachers also provided examples of prin- 
cipal behaviors that caused their satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 

"Our principal meets teachers' needs. Those of 
us with elderly parents, handicapped children, 
or other special needs, find him letting us a djust 
our schedules around those special needs." 

"The teachers are afraid that if they confront the 
principal he will retaliate with bad evaluations 
and bad class schedules. That kind of principal 
makes or breaks the teachers' morale, and that 
affects the students." 

"I think it's very sad that there's no way a bad 



principal can be moved befo.-e the situation de- 
teriorates so badly that something has to be 
done." 



Teacher-Student Interactions 

• Teachers' perceptions of students' feelings about 
school were varied. Teachers reported that stu- 
dents' feelings about their school are often influ- 
enced by factors in the school environment, 

"We have good rapport with students. Stu- 
dents are brought into a family environment at 
our school. They respect the teachers." 

"Student attitudes at my school are divided 
along racial lines." Black students seem to have 
more school pride and more positive attitudes 
toward the school than white students." 

"Most kids like to come to school." 

• Many of the teachers agreed that the relationship 
between teachers and students differs from class 
to class, and whether or not the relationship is 
good may depend on the teacher's attitude. 

"We have a discipline referral program. Teach- 
ers are consistent in referring students for 
lunchtime detention. The consistency helps. 
Kids hate lunch detention." 

"Grouping students has led to some hard feel- 
ings between teachers and students because of 
different expectations for different groups." 

'There are many students and teachers at my 
school who interact without any racial influ- 
ences. Although racial tensions have im- 
proved, they are still not easily acknowledged 
and dealt with. It seems as if people are afraid 
to discuss the issue of racial tensions because 
they think feelings/emotions will ignite." 

• Most of the teachers reported that achievement 
and behavior expectations for students vary 
greatly from teacher to teacher, 

"I am opposed to the Talehtec. /Gifted program 
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because I feel that all students are talented and 
gifted. What is good for one student is good for 
all." 

"The In-School Suspension Program doesn't 
work. A teacher sends a student to ISS, and then 
thep>erson in chargeof ISS sa> r^the reason listed 
is stupid and sends the student back to class." 

'The faculty uses Assertive Discipline for deal- 
ing wdth the 5arge number o f at-risk students in 
our school. The consequences of positive and 
negative behavior are clear to students." 

Parent'Community'School Interactions 

• Parent-community involvement in the schools in 
this region was generally reported to be active. In 
some cases, teachers felt parents have '30 much 
input into what goes on at school. 

"We have a resource directory of parents and 
community members who will come in to help 
teach." 

"There is a parent-superintendent commi ttee in 
the dty. The superintendent acts on their con- 
cerns immediately, often without checking on 
the implications." 

"There is lots of parent involvement with my 
Latin classes. However, schoolwide parent 
involvement is not so good." 

"The administration wants to have parents 
very involved in school. Sometimes the faculty 
feels left out — ^not part of the decisionmaking. 
For example, parents were invited to sit in on 
classes, but teachers were not involved in that 
decision." 

• Teachers mentioned various ways in which they 
communicate with parents of the children they 
teach. 

"At the beginning of the year, 1 send a letter 
home to parents. I include my home phone 
number and ask them to give me a call if they 
have any problen is." 



"We schedule long parent- teacher conference 
days to accommodate parents. We also make 
phone calls home on discipline and academ- 
ics." 

School Goals and Objectives 

• A majority of the teachers expressed little owner- 
ship of goals and objectives that were mandated 
by the division or school administration. 

''We get directives from the school board office 
when the superintendent is upset about some- 
thing. As long as you can create the appearance 
that something is being done, it is more impor- 
tant than if anything is actually done. Things 
areforgottenassoon as they are written down." 

"The superintendent says that each student will 
achieve at or above his level. It doesn't matter 
if you keep a child from committing suicide. It 
just matters that test scores are high." 

"Mission statements have been developed by 
every school in the county. I got one to post in 
the room, but I don't remember anything about 
it." 

• Some teachers reported that faculties set their own 
goals and objectives based on curricular themes. 

"At the beginning of the year, we decide on 
schoolwide goals to work on as a faculty. 
However, we forget them by mid-year. It 
would be good to remind us at faculty meetings 
what goals we have chosen." 

"We do a self-evaluation and set individual 
goals at the beginning of the year. This is done 
again at the end of the year and put together 
with the administrator's evaluation." 

School-Based Decisionmaking and 
Change 

• Most teachers expressed frustration at having no 
involvement with decisionmaking at the division 
level. 
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'The sup>erintendent called an emergency fac- 
ulty n^eeting at 8:15 a.m. to announce that the 
principal was being moved to another school. 
He just made the announcemen t an d d ismi ssed 
the group. This is typical of how changes are 
made from higher up — abrupt, quick, short, 
and to the point, with no tact." 

"We were directed by the school board to create 
three grouping;s of students — honors, average 
to high average, and at-risk. We've been told 
not to send at-risk students toin-school suspen- 
sion or detention hall. We must show on paper 
that they are achieving." 

'Teachers need to see some results of their re- 
sponding to surveys and being on committees. 
We get tired of doing the same old busy work. 
The school board does what it wants anyway." 

• Although some of the participants indicated they 
had involvement in school decisionmaking, oth- 
ers expressed concerns about their lack of involve- 
ment in decisions directly affecting them and their 
students. 

'Teachers have input in the building through 
the faculty advisory committee and depart- 
ment chair meetings." 

"Now that we have input at school, we are 
treated as professionals." 

"Administrators need to involve teachers in de- 
cisions about instructional time at the elemen- 
tary level. Thirty minutes is insufficient time 
for an art teacher to prepare for and teach an art 
class. If teachers aren't given enough time, 
quality instruction will suffer." 

'There is an appearance of teacher involvement 
in decisionmaking at my school, but in the end 
teachers' recommendations are not followed." 



Personnel Policies 

• Most teachers reported that division personnel 
policies were inconsistent and punitive. 



"Although the teacher evaluation cycle is every 
three years, this policy is not implemented 
consistently. Some teachers have been singled 
out and put on special assistance. Now if s all 
up to the principal. Teachers have no way to let 
anyone know whaf s going on in the school." 

"At the school level, policies are dealt with 
equitably. At the county level, it depends on 
who you are, who your friends are, and who 
you know at the school board." 

'The policy on leave time contained punitive 
language that assumed teachers vere unpro- 
fessional and would violate the policy. " 

'The drug policy treats teachers like students." 

• Teachers representing school divisions in the 
Central region of Virginia reported differingp>er- 
spectives on the quality of their working condi- 
tions. However, common to all were f>qsitive 
feelings about their students and colleagues. 

"When I get up in the morning, my feelings are 
positive because I love my students and the 
faculty members are my family." 



Valley Region 



The Shenandoah Valley region of Virginia is char- 
acterized by small city and rural school divisions 
with student populations ranging from 2,000 to 
6,900. The local composite index is in the middle 
range — from .39 to .60. 

The seven teachers who participated in this inter- 
view represented a wide range of experience. Three 
teachers taught in elementary schools, two in middle 
schools, and two in high school s. A special education 
teacher, an itinerant music teacher, and two physical 
education teachers were included in the group. 

On the basis of information provided by partici- 
pants in the interview, it would app>ear that teacher 
working conditions in the Shenandoah Valley 
ranged from poor to almost ideal. When teachers 
were asked to describe their working conditions in 
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two or three words, these were some of the represen- 
tative responses: 

"Supportive, cooperative, and friendly." 

"Exciting but chaotic," 

'Tense. Low morale." 

A n^jority of the teachers in this interview indi- 
cated that the principal had the greatest impact on 
their working conditions. 

'The adnriinistrator sets the tone in she build- 
ing." 

"We have a weak administrator. 'Phis has 
caused many teachers to transfer." 

Resources/Instructional Materials 

• Teachers were generally satisfiect with their in- 
volvement in the selection of textbooks and re- 
sources. 

'Theprincipal gave teachers complete freedom 
to choose textbooks/' 

'^c have an ongoing textbook selection com- 
mittee." 

• Most teachers felt thatbudget cuts had affected the 
quantity and quality of instructional resources, 
particularly supplementary material and re- 
sources for special classes. 

"Manipulatives and other supplementary ma- 
terials are not readily available. Teachers often 
have to take it out of fXKket." 

'T have difficulty finding appropriate materials 
for sf)ecial education classes." 

"Growing class size often means not enough 
books." 

"History, math, and science get everything they 
want, but other classes, like health, don't." 



• Teachers indicated both advantages and disad- 
vantages to the lack of resources available to them. 

"It's made me a more creative, innovative 
teacher because I have to make many of my own 
materials." 

"Materials need to change often and be up- 
dated. It's better to develop/ revise your own." 

'1-ack of materials/equipment causes low 
morale." 

'Instructional time is affected by lack of re- 
sources. Because of the shortage of textbooks, if 
you want it read, it has to be read in class." 

Facimi6s/Class Size 

• Most teachers were satisfied with their class size. 
However, they expressed concern that class size 
would "creep up" as money got tight. 

"My largest class is 25. Many of the others are 
verysnwll. Withbudget cuts and attrition, they 
may increase." 

"Qass size is creeping up in the early grades." 

"In large physical education classes, all stu- 
dents carmot be helped. Injuries can be a prob- 
lem." 

• Most teachers described well-maintained facilities 
with adequate instructional space. There were 
three notable exceptions. 

very school in my division is air conditioned 
except for the gymnasium and physical educa- 
tion offices." 

"More than once I have put on a scarf and 
something over my mouth to get the asbestos 
of f my shelves." 

"The building is old and dirty, Things are not 
repaired, and there are insufficient student 
desks. All this makes the kids more antsy, 
especially in the afternoon." 
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Professional Development 

♦ Teachers expressed satisfaction with the quality 
and quantity of professional development oppor- 
tunities. They described professional develop- 
ment as excellent, ongoing, and better than it's 
ever been. 

"I renrvember the days v^hen everybody in the 
school systern sat in one workshop. That has 
changed — now when there is an inservice day 
there are activities to meet different needs." 

"We have wellness days when we try to get 
back in shape. I wish we had more of those. The 
division pays for bowling, arts/crafts, etc/' 

'^e've all come out of the peer coaching pro- 
gram feeling it's a good thing. We've been 
forced to get out of our little baliwick and see 
what other teachers are doing." 

"On our professional days (in the building), we 
generally have a structured meeting of some 
kind in the morning. In the afternoon, we read 
professional journals. Sometimes we moan and 
groan (about the reading), but we get a lot of 
information that we don't have time to get 
otherwise/' 

• Teachers in this region felt strongly encouraged to 
participate in professional development opportu- 
nities. However, reimbursement for expenses was 
not provided by all systems." 

"It's easier to get professional leave than sick 
leave at our school/' 

"My assistant principal }\as encouraged me for 
a couple of years to get my masters." 

"One drawback we have in our county, because 
of budget constraints, is reimbursement. We 
haven't been reimbursed for college courses for 
several years." 

"Money for professiorxal development was first 
to be cut from the budget/' 

'We get support from the system for the train- 
ing needed to implement new/required pro- 
grams/' 



• All teachers in the interview indicated they had 
input into planning of professional development. 
They were also encouraged to share what they had 
learned. 

'Teachers are encouraged to work with a part- 
ner and present a workshop." 

"We are encouraged to share in department 
meetings or faculty meetings." 

"Our principal is eager to send us out to learn 
new things as long as we bring it back and share 
it." 



Teacher-Teacher Interactions 

• Teachers described a variety of interactions with 
their colleagues. Most of their interactions are job- 
related because "the school day is so busy there's 
no time left for socializing/' 

"We have let's talk' every Tuesday after school. 
Teachers help each other solve problems. The 
principal doesn't attend unless he's asked." 

"Sometimes it helps to vent those frustrations. 
There's a lot of trying to help the other guy 
laugh at a situation/' 

"When we talk, we talk about students/' 

• Teachers agreed that positive changes have oc- 
curred as a result of supportive teacher-teacher 
interaction. 

'Teer observation has been good. If s made 
some changes in all of us — in our teaching 
techniques." 

"A group of us attended whole language work- 
shops together. We continue to meet at lunch to 
support each other, share books, and talkabout 
literature. It's amazing how much the children 
havel)enefitted from our interaction." 

"Special education teachers remind mc to write 
things on the board. I do too much oral direc- 
tion-giving." 
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TeachBr-Admlnistrator Interactions 

• Teachers characterized their principals in a variety 
of ways. They agreed that a good principal could 
create good working conditions where they 
would not have otherwise existed. Likewise, they 
agreed that "a bad adniinistrator is really hell on 
earth." 

'He leaves notes in our nuiilboxes thanking us 
for things we've done like chaperoning a 
dance," 

'He gives the teachers what they need— help 
when they need it, a joke when they need it, and 
criticism when they need it," 

"He pits one group of teachers against another 
to take the heat off himself." 

"He's a politician. He says one thing and does 
another." 

• Teachers praised principals who were: 
supportive, available, people-oriented, discreet, 
intellectually stimulating, imders tan ding, liked 
kids, and trusted their staff. Teachers agree they 
worked harder for those principals. 

"You'd do anything for those people/' 

• Teachers indicated they were frustrated and con- 
fused by principals who were: workaholics, 
domineering, self-absorbed, not really inter- 
ested in kids or education, or punitive. 

"If one person does something, the whole fac- 
ulty is going to hear about it. Instead of dealing 
with that one person, she has us all in there and 
we all have to listen. You feel like,' what have 1 
done?"' 

"Our principal says, 'it's my decision.' He 
makes no bones about it/' 



Teacher-Student Interactions 



ety of iechniques used to foster positive relation- 
ships with their students, 

"Each teacher in our school 'adopts' one at-risk 
student at the beginning of the year. We give 
them personal attention, guidance, and assis- 
tance." 

"We are using Assertive Discipline. Every 
teacher in the school has the same expectations. 
Thafs really helped." 

"We use a 'no failure' approach to student 
achievement. There is a group — in the school 
and community — that works with thechild and 
provides needed assistance /support." 

Parent'Community-School Interactions 

• Most of the teachers described positive interaction 
and involvement with parents and community. 
They also indicated that parent/ community supx- 
port had positive effects on student performance. 

"We send Tositive Powers' (a note or phone 
call) to two students in each class twice a month, 
"The kids love it, and so do the parents." 

'Tutors from the University of Virginia help 
bridge the gap between home and school by 
providing parent education classes and by tu- 
toring students, It'sbeen so positivein improv- 
ing self-esteem as well as academics," 

School Goals and Objectives 

• Most teachers reported involvement in setting 
goals for themselves and their school. Where this 
process worked well there was a sense of consen- 
sus, and teachers felt motivated and responsible. 

"It's meaningful. If you have any pride in your 
school, you don't want to see it miss too many 
of those goals, After all, you're the ones who set 
them up." 



• Most of the teachers described their students as • One teacher expressed frustration witha personal 
happy and well disciplined. They offered a vari- goal-setting proctdure in his school. 
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'Tersoiial goals for each teacherare established 
at the beginning of the year by teacher and 
principal together. It always ends up with the 
goals they (administrators) want you to work 
on. When the principal evaluates you, he says, 
'you did not achieve a certain goal.'" 

School Decisionmaking and Ctiange 

• Most teachers in this region felt they had some 
impact on school decisions. However, some teach- 
ers did not feel they could influence decisions 
because of "top down" decisioi imaking processes. 

"Decisions about instruction and transferring 
students from one teacher to another a re left up 
to the interdisciplinary teams. The principal 
makes policy decisions." 

"When we had a problem with late buses, the 
teachers on bus dut>' got together and decided 
what they wanted to do. They made the recom- 
mendation to the principal, and it was accepted . 
It's working!" 

""We use superintendent's and principal's advi- 
sory committees." 

"The principal is not always to blame (when 
teachers are excluded from participating in 
decisions that affect them). The superintendent 
makes a unilateral decision and then informs 
those under him." 



Personnel Policies 

» Some teachers indicated that i:)ersonnel policies 
related to reduction in force and transfers ad- 
versely affected their working conditions. 

"RIF is docided by the pri ncipal. He may ask for 
input, but he doesn't necessarily consider it 
when making the decision about which teach- 
ers will be cut or transferred." 

'The principal transferred students out of a 
certain high school prograrr in order to get rid 
of the teacher. Once the students were gone, the 



teacher didn't have a job. Later, they renamed 
the position and hired another teacher/' 

"Some principals block a teacher's request for 
transfer because they think it reflects badly on 
them." 

• In some cases, working together as Virginia Edu- 
cation Association members helped teachers to 
affect a change in policy. 

"We made a presentation to them (central ad- 
ministration). We got a lot of things out in the 
open. They listened, and now they have a new 
transfer f>ol icy that is much more to our liking." 

A majority of the teachers expressed positive feel- 
ings about their job as they responded to the last 
question in the interview: When I get up in the 
morning, I feel because , 

''excited .. . teaching is a never-ending chal- 
lenge." 

"positive. . .because I can open up the world for 
first graders and see their excitement." 

"I'm somber now because of the conditions that 
the principal is laying down." 

"I enjoy teaching, but the fight for money all the 
time is demoralizing. People need a pat on the 
back and recognition that what we're doing is 
important." 



Roanoke Area Region 



This region is characterized by small city, subur- 
ban, and rural school di\'isions. Student population 
ranges from 1,3(X) to 14,300. The composite index is 
relatively low — .30 to .46. 

Six teachers representing elementary, middle, and 
high school regular and sf>ecial education classes 
participated in the Roanoke area interview. When 
asked to describe their working conditions in two or 
thre3 words, these teachers offered varied jXTcepn 
tions. 

"Stressful, unprofessional, demoralized." 
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"Independent, lonely, isolated." 
'Tleasant, friendly," 
"Caring and supportive." 

Teacher-adniinistrator relations, students/ and 
school organization — in that order — were perceived 
by this group of teachers as having the greatest 
impact on their working conditions. 

"There seems to be a prevailing belief in my 
division that high levels of stress lead to more 
teacher productivity/' 

"The adjustment we've had to make in going 
from a 'people-oriented' principal to thie 'new 
wave, non-j^eople-oriented' type has had a tre- 
mendous negative impact on our working con- 
ditions" 

"I feel completely inadequate and frustrated 
about dealing with students who have sub- 
stance abuse problems. We're getting more 
'crack' babies entering school now/' 

"Moving to the middle school concept and 
teaming while running a traditional program 
has been very stressful." 

Resources/Instructional Materials 

• Most teachers were satisfied with the quality and 
quantity of instructional materials, However, 
many teachers expressed concerns about the 
availability of xunds for supplementary materials. 

"We have adequate funds for supplementary 
material this year because local businesses and 
parent groups have helped. 1 don't know what 
will happen next year/' 

"Our division adopts new textbooks, but 
phases in their purchase/' 

"I have to pay for copies of tests and skill sheets 
made on the school copier/' 

• Most teachers reported some involvement in the 



selection of instructional resources. However, 
they cited problems with the selection and pur- 
chase of materials due to budget constraints. 

"I wish we could adopt dual reading series for 
elementary grades. This, along with trade 
books, would provide greater flexibility in 
meeting students' needs. But budget concerns 
prevent this." 

'Teacher committee recommendations are not 
always purchased by the administration. Final 
decisions are often made based on cost of mate- 
rials rather than on teacher recommendations," 



Facilities/Class Size 

• Most teachers indicated dissatisfaction with the 
physical environment in which they teach. Dete- 
riorating facilities, climate control, and instruc- 
tional space were the most notable concerns. 

"If we could just get a new roof, we'd be able to 
keep the new carpet we just got." 

"I teach in a storage closet with no ventilation 
and tubs of chemicals sitting around/' 

"In my school, children go from a room that is 
90 degrees to one that is 60 degrees," 

"There are health problemsamong the staff and 
students because of the closed environment. 
The building is air conditioned/ but there are no 
windows." 

"I teach in a situation where there are movable 
walls that don't move, I have 30 students, eight 
of them learning disabled. I can hear three other 
teachers instructing students." 

"Our building looks good on the surface, but I 
have no water, lab tables, or storage in my sci- 
ence classroom," 

• Teachers felt that class size needed to be smaller. 
They also indicated that the method of reporting 
class size to the Department of Education was 
inevjuitaKe. 
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"In our division, a teacher at one school in an 
affluent area had 14 students, while at another 
school in a low socio-economic area a teacher at 
the same grade level had 42 students." 

"Qasses should not be larger than 25 students, 
especially where special needs students are 
mains treamed." 

"We had an aide hired to help with an over- 
sized class, but she was pulled from the class- 
room after an hour and a half each day to 
perform other duties." 

Professional Development 

• Teachers' perceptions about professional devel- 
opment opportunities were generally negative in 
this region. Many teachers indicated dissatisfac- 
tion with the quality of professional development 
acti vi ties and the fact that many were mandatory. 

"I may have learned three new things in eight 
years, but if you don't go you get docked." 

"I served on a committee which met with the 
central administrative staff to set professional 
development goals. We planned college 
courses, association-sponsored workshops, 
and individual school-sponsored workshops. 
A lot of after school hours were spent on this 
project, but it was never implemented." 

"If s unfair that elementary teachers in our 
division are mandated to attend inservice but 
middle and high school teachers are not." 

"i see inservice days as days 1 could use to plan, 
and I resent having to go play patty cake!" 

• The ability to secure professional leave and reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred for professional 
development opportunities such as college classes 
varied throughout the region. 

"My county paid for six lialf-days of released 
tinve for me to attend training in cooperative 
learning," 

"rm encouraged to participate in professional 
development because Tm the association presi- 
dent. I have no problem getting professional 



leave, and I get reimbursement for conference 
expenses when I attend." 

'Teachers are reluctant to take part in profes- 
sional development opportunities due to cost." 

"We must pay for a substitute if we have profes- 
sional leave for conferences. We get no reim- 
bursement for college courses." 

• Most teachers indicated that they shared informa- 
tion from workshops and other professional de- 
velopment activities informally with their col- 
leagues, 

"Most sharing is on an informal basis with 
teachers who want to hear." 

"If we attend a workshop, we are required to 
provide an inservice for the faculty." 

"We share what we have learned in team meet- 
ings," 

• Most teachers in this interview reported having 
little or no involvement in planning and imple- 
menting professional development activities. 

"We are forced to attend mandatory inservice 
programs on topics like asbestos removal that 
have little relevance to our work," 

"Inservice is geared to regular classroom teach- 
ers, but special education, physical education, 
and itinerant teachers must attend it," 

'Teachers were involved in a needs assessment 
that was to match their needs with college 
courses and inservice workshops, but there was 
never any follow through from the central of- 
fice/' 

"We're able to plan some school workshops, 
but if they flop we are to blame," 

Teacher-Teacher Interactions 

• A majority of the teachers described infrequent 
and informal interactions with their colleagues. 
Teachers agreed that administrators and organ- 
izational structures can influence the quantity and 
quality of teacher interactions. 
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"A group of us get together on Friday afternoon 
after school just to sociaHze." 

"There is a close network of support between 
members of our team. We have a team planning 
meeting on Thursday after school." 

"We have a daily two-and-one*half-hour team 
planning time." 

"We have a new principal who told the faculty, 
'I don't want to see you talking with another 
teacher.'" 

"Our superintendent has stated that teachers 
should talk only about positive things with 
their peers." 

« Most teachers indicated that they give and get 
supp>ort through teacher-teacher interactions. 

"When there is a lot of positive interaction with 
peers, it is beneficial to me." 

"Our principal assigns mentors for beginning 
teachers. Since I've been around for a while, I'm 
considered the 'grand dame.' I explain school 
culture to new teaci^iers." 

"In our school, we share ideas and trade off 
when we find something workable." 



Teacher-Administrator Interactions 

• Teachers characterized their principals in a variety 
of terms, both positive and negative. 

"My pnncipal is understanding. He's always 
willing to listen, even if it upsets him." 

"My principal is in charge. She's consistent in 
demeanor whether things are going well or not. 
She's human. However, she becomes authori- 
tative and does not always support teachers in 
matters of discipline." 

"She's always professional. She's never forgot- 
ten that she was a teacher, and she doesn't 
criticize when a teacher approaches her with a 



problem. She gives us flexibility and leeway." 

"My principal is ambivalent. He says 'yes sir' to 
parents, and then jumps the teachers. I need at 
times to jump back, even in conferences, to 
support my position/' 

"She is untrustworthy. I've seen her do unreli- 
able and untrue things with parents* We go in 
daily and play 'nice-nice' with each other, but 
we don't trust each other." 

• Most teachers described open, professional inter- 
actions and satisfaction with relationships with 
their principals. 

"He is open, friendly, and available in the halls 
between classes. We express opinions on all 
major decisions." 

"I'm very satisfied. Although our discussions 
are generally professional/ not personal, she is 
nurturing and supportive." 

"My principal will listen, but you must carry 
through on your ideas. Some folks have what- 
ever they a sk for, bu t others couldn't 'bring him 
cheesecake.'" 

• Many teachers felt that their principals were in- 
consistent in meeting faculty needs. 

"We get the shotgun effect — everyone gets 
punished if one misbehaves." 

"Our principal makes a valiant attempt to meet 
the needs of 70 teachers in two buildings/' 

"We go to 'sacred cows' to make particular 
requests." 

"We are treated equitably— all bad/' 

Teacher-Student Interactions 

• Although most teachers perceived that students 
like coming to their school, they described a 
number of problems with teacher -student interac- 
tions. 
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"Our students love being in teams." 

"Middle school has help>ed teacher-student re- 
lationships. I'm with them more and develop 
better rapport." 

"Students have too much freedom and they 
lack respect for the teachers." 

'Teachers' efforts at discipline are hampered 
by a lackof parental support and by administra- 
tive inconsistency, both at the building and 
central office/' 

"Principals tread softly on discipline becauseof 
fear of litigation by parents. They tend to allow 
a few students to disrupt the instruction of 
others." 

• Most teachers agreed that levels of expectations 
for students were high. 

"If a child fails, the teacher has failed. This 
f>ermeates our system." 

"Our expectation for students is to 'be the best 
that you can be.'" 

"Expectations for students are greater than 
ever. What used to be expected of my first 
graders is now expected of kindergarten stu- 
dents. Much of this is out of sync with their 
developmental level." 

"We may be doing more for all children, but 
actually expecting less/' 

"Student absences due to extracurricular 
events lower academic expectations/' 

Parent'Community-'School Interactions 

• Teachers' perceptions of parent-conununity in- 
volvement in school varied. From the comments 
in this interview, the highest level of involvement 
appears to be in the elementary schools. 

"Our school has a volunteer program that is out 



of this world. The PTA is strong and helps 
purchase materials and equipment. Also, we 
have Helping Hands, a parent program that 
provides for needy children." 

"We have a communitywide volunteer pro- ^ 
gram. Volunteers are trained to assist with 
screening of students, etc. The downside of this 
is that if the community wants something, 
chances are they're going to get it." 

"We have good volunteers who serve in the 
library or office, listen to individual students 
read, and go on field trips. However, in many 
households both parents have jobs and cannot 
volunteer." 

"Our volunteers work in the office, but they 
seem reluctant to assist with individual teach- 
ers' requests or to work v^th students." 

• Most teachers expressed the desire to improve 
school-home communication and parent involve- 
ment. 

"Too often, those we want to involve cannot or 
do not become involved with their children's 
education." 

"Teachers are making more effort to communi- 
cate with the home by writing notes, scheduling 
conferences throughout the year, providing 
interim reports, and making phone calls." 

"We try to make home or job visits if other 
methods of contacting parents are unsuccessful 
and the situation becomes acute." 

"I think we need to explore more parent educa- 
tion. I am concerned about the number of 
indigent and latchkey children, the inconsis- 
tency in parenting skills, and lack of parental 
interest in what goes on at school." 

School Goals and Objectives 

Few teachers in this group felt ownership for 
school or division goals because most of them did not 
participate in the decaiomnaking process. 
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'The superintendent didn't like the goals de- 
signed by the systemwide coniniittee, so he 
rewrote chem." 

'Improved test scores and lower drop-out rates 
were our systemwide goals. The method of 
reporting the dropnout rate was changed so this 
goal could be achieved." 

"Our evaluation process requires each teacher 
to have a systemv/ide goal, a school goal, and 
three personal goals — something showy that 
looks good." 

'Teachers, parents, and students are involved 
in setting goals for our school." 

• Most teachers expressed a sense of responsibility 
for their scV ooVs successes and failures. 

"I feel a strong sense of responsibility for my 
school and students. Our school has always 
been on a pedestal. We want to hold that up." 

"Our school is split. We have some very dedi- 
cated teachers, and others who come and leave 
with the buses." 

"If you had asked me last year, I would have 
said yes. This year we're treated unprofession- 
ally — like children. With this loss went the 
professionalism." 

'Teacher morale affects our feeling of responsi- 
bility. We need to feel ownership for school 
goals and decisions." 

School Decisionmaking and Change 

• Teachers in this group reported variouslevelsand 
types cf involvement with school decisionmak- 
ing. Fevered teachers indicated changes had been 
effected as a result of their participation in the de- 
cisionmaking process. 

"When we changed from the junior high con- 
cept to middle school, we were totally in control 
of the situation. We had the say in how the sixth 
grade program would be set up. Seventh grade 
teachers will be involved next year," 



"A change in inservice came about from teach- 
ers' complaints to the superintendent after 
complaints to the principal had been ineffec- 
tive/' 

"Department chairs and coordinators make 
recommendations to the faculty for considera- 
tion." 

"Input is encouraged through the principal's 
advisory council, but he retains veto power/' 

"We had a committee last year that discussed 
suggestions /concerns from the facult}', but the 
teachersdid not know how to handle it. Lack of 
training turned the committee meetings into a 
gripe session, and the committee voted to dis- 
band/' 

• Several teachers recommended changes in the 
school decisionmkaing process. 

"I'd like to see us use a site-based decisionmak- 
ing approach/' 

"I'd like to see the principal make decisions." 

"In order for school-based decisionmaking to 
be successful, teachers need extensive training 
in the process and in how to reach consensus/' 

Personnel Policies 

• Teachers cited examples of inconsistencies be- 
tween written policies and actual practices. 

"In our divis^'on, personnel policies are often 
supplanted by 'administrative procedures/ 
These procedures are frequently nnodified 
during the school year/' 

"Regulations explain how to implement a pol- 
icy (for example personal leave), yet there will 
be 15 different interpretations. The superinten- 
dent is reluctant to enforce policies." 

"The interpretation of policies varies from prin- 
cipal to principal. However, if if s questioned it 
is followed more consistently." 
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• One teacher expressed frustration with his divi- 
sion's transfer policy. 

"Special education teachers are locked in to 
their positions. There is little opportunity for 
transfer, and we're not allowed to apply for 
regular classroom positions for which we are 
qualified. Once an LD teacher, always an LD 
teacher." 

To close the interview, participants were asked to 
summarize their perceptions of teacher working 
conditions. All but one of the closing comments 
reflected positive feelings. 

"I love teaching first grade. There's nowhere 
else you can spend a day that fresh, free, and 



I'm optimistic. With the kind of support I'm 
getting in my building, I enjoy teaching." 

"My attitude is poor. I get a pit in my stomach 
that stays there from Sunday evening until Fri- 
day because of the lack of respect for teachers 
and the poor public attitude toward education. 
I'm sick of people who complain but won't take 
a stand or file a grievance," 



Southwest Region 



The Southwest region is composed of small rural 
school divisions with student populations ranging 
from 2,700 to 10,000. The composite index is the 
lowest of any other region in Virginia — ,24 to .33. 

A group of nine teachers, representing all grade 
levels and including Chapter 1, special education, 
and vocational education, discussed their percep- 
tions of working conditions in their schools. The 
following quotations are indicative of the range of 
responses to the initial question: "What two or three 
words best describe working conditions in your 
school?" 

"Cooperative, challenging, and pleasant." 
"Energy-requiring, family-oriented." 



'T)ysfunctional, noncohesive, and inconsis- 
tent." 

"Strained, superficial, and competitive." 

A majority of the participants agreed that the 
principal has the greatest impact on working condi- 
tions in the school. 

"The principal sets the tone for tlie school." 

"He's just waiting to catch us doing something 
wrong." 

"Our principal doesn't perceive discipline 
problems as the teachers do, and he doesn't deal 
with them in ways that teachers feel are effec- 
tive," 

"The principal is a puppet of the superinten- 
dent. We can never get an honest answer." 

Resources/Instructional Materials 

• Teaching assignment seemed to influence ine 
degree of satisfaction participants felt with the 
quality and quantity of instructional materials, 

"State money needs to be increased for voca- 
tional programs. We have no textbook replace- 
ment schedule." 

"I'm limited to 50 Xerox copies per month. I'm 
paying up to $20 per month out of pocket for 
Xeroxing," 

"1 buy necessities with my budget. The niceties, 
such as materials for science experiments, 1 
have to borrow from the university or buy out 
of pocket," 

"I have Chapter 1 funds available, and my prin- 
cipal also orders materials for me." 

• Several teachers indicated that the lack of re- 
sources altered their teaching. 

"Sharing textbooks with another teacher limits 
what you can do." 
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"Since there are no textbooks for my humani ties 
class, I have to use other resources such as video 
tapes and guest speakers. This is sometimes 
difficult for a substitute to handle." 

• Most teachers reported being involved in the se- 
lection of textbooks and other instructional re- 
sources, 

"I have input into the suf>ervisor's budget to 
select materials and into the selection process." 

'Teachers select textbooks. However, parents 
may complain /intervene when the books are 
on display. Teachers are fearful because of a 
previous textbook protest." 

"A central connmittee, v^ith parents, narrows 
the choice to two or three texts. Then each 
teacher reviews the choices. As a grade group 
in the school, teachers select which text they 
will use." 

"Every department should have a budget and 
should be allowed to use it when they need 
supplementary materials. Also, they should be 
allowed to carry the money over from year to 
year." 



Facilities/Class Size 

• Descriptions of the physical environment of 
schools in this region varied tremendously. Sev- 
eral teachers attributed discrepancies and prob- 
lems with instructional space to lack of funds or 
inappropriate use of funds. 

"There is discrepancy among schools as to 
equipment, maintenance, etc. The state needs 
to put additional money into rural counties." 

"They renovated the office and fixed the foot- 
ball field, but they didn' t use the money where 
it's really needed." 

"Hearing impaired students are in a classroom 
next to a saw mill that runs all day." 

"We have a new technology room with fabu- 



lous equipment, but only two teachers are al- 
lowed to use it/' 

"The needs of the instructional program should 
drive building construction and equipment 
purchases." 

• Class size varied throughout the region. Crowded 
classrooms were typical in more populated areas. 
However, teachers cited additional problems that 
contributed to inequities in class size. 

"Interstates have affected the population shifts. 
Classrooms are crowded. We have no space for 
resource teachers (such as Chapter I) to work 
with students." 

"At my school scheduling is uneven because of 
one-shot classes such as band, I have one his- 
tory class with eight students and another with 
30." 

"The county makes you put students' names in 
another teacher's register when you have 'too 
man/ students." 

"Decrease in population has led to the creation 
of combined classes with one teacher having 
three or four grades," 

Professional Development 

• Most teachers expressed satisfaction with the 
number and typ>es of professional development 
opportunities offereci by their division or school. 

"We have a lot of opportunities — son^ volun- 
tary and some required." 

"We have 30 hours of professional developn 
ment required by our contract. There is a wide 
variety of classes, activities, conferences, etc. 
that may be used to fulfill the requirement and 
applied to recertification credit as well." 

"Activities on work days are planned by teach- 
ers." 

"Not enough professional developmentoppor- 
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tunities are offered in my system. You often 
have to travel and pay yourself to find enough 
activities to meet the requirements." 

• Most teachers in this region felt they were encour- 
aged to participate in professional development 
opportunities. However, some indicated prob- 
lems with getting professional leave due to budget 
cuts. 

"Our principal is good about passing on infor- 
mation about professional development activi- 
ties." 

"There is selective granting of professional 
leave. If it's something that would be good for 
public relations, it is generally granted. We 
were not encouraged to attend VEA events." 

"Our principal promotes things that are on the 
superintendent's list." 

"Until budget cuts, I had never been refused 
professional leave or expenses for conferences. 
Now if s very difficult to get professional leave 
or a substitute." 

"There's noconsistency — ^no policy on granting 
professional leave or paying expenses." 

• Most teachers reported having input into the se- 
lection and planning of professional development 
activities. 

'Teacher input has improved professional de- 
velopment offerings." 

"Inservice has improved since we're not im- 
porting people and we're doing more of our 
own workshops." 

"Our superintendent said: 'Activities on work 
days should be dictated from the lx)ttom up,'" 

• Perceptions varied on the opportunities available 
to share information from professional develoi>- 
ment sessions. 

"Vocational teachers do more sharing. Super- 
visorshavea lotto do with this by following up 
and scheduling a workshop." 



'T did a county and school workshop after I 
attended a conference on self-esteem, but I had 
to recruit people to attend." 

'Tf you share, you have to be pushy in getting 
the workshoporganizedyourselfor convincing 
otheir-s to attend. You have to keep finding the 
right buttons to hit and the right people at the 
right time." 



Teacher-Teacher Interactions 

• Most teachers described brief, sporadic interac- 
tions with their colleagues between classes, at 
lunch, in the lounge, or at faculty meetings. These 
interactions were perceived as supportive and 
beneficial. 

"Some teachers I see only at faculty meetings." 

"We talk a lot in the lounge, I know a teacher 
who can always see things logically and help 
me solve a problem," 

"We have a family-oriented school. We gather 
in the lounge each morning and at lunch. We 
talk about what we're doing with students, we 
help solve problems, and we pep each other up. 
We always meet and say goodby at the end of 
the day." 

"We talk in the halls and in the lounge. It helps 
to know what other teachers are doing and to tie 
into it with your teaching." 

"We do things outside of school together, but 
we don't talk about school . Thi s builds bonds of 
trust between us. During the school day, time 
prevents our interacting with each other." 

• Several teachers reported positive changes in their 
teaching or in school policy as a result of teacher- 
teacher interactions. 

"We read and discussed the n^search on read- 
ing instruction, presented a proposal to alter 
our instruction, and the principal accepted it. 
Our instruction has improved as a result of our 
doing this together," 
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'^rhe way I present things to other teachers has 
changed as a result of my being in their class- 
room as a special education teacher collaborat- 
ing. Teachers know I am available to help, and 
they are more receptive/' 

Teacher-Administrator Interactions 

• When asked to characterize their principal in one 
word, teachers indicated differing perceptions. 

"Caring-— about teachers and students." 

"Approachable — open to teacher input." 

"Moody." 

'Unbending." 

"Dictatorial." 

• Many teachers described negative interactions 
and relationships with their principals. Discipline 
problems seemed to be a prime area of discontent 
in teacher-administrator interactions. 

"He is laid back, but too lax with discipline." 

"The principal does not recognize and meet 
faculty needs because he doesn't follow 
through 'with what teachers want as far as stu- 
dent discipline is concerned." 

'THscipline is inconsistent. Who thechild is de- 
termines the kind of discipline administered." 

"My principal's interactions with teachers are 
poor and unprofessional. He asks one teacher 
what others are doing." 

"You may pay next year for the battle you fight 
this year." 

"My principal is caring and seeks to meet our 
needs." 

"Our principal allowed us to have a 'stress 
session' after school as part of our wellness 
program, and we got recertification credit." 



Teacher-Student Interactions 

• Teachers' perceptions about students' feelings 
about school tended to be either very positive or 
very negative. 

"Our kids are either very posi tive or very nega- 
tive. There i s class consciou sness — eli tism from 
the liaves/ and resentment from the Tiave not' 
students." 

"Students don't seem too inspired to work 
hard. Many students have jobs that affect their 
performance in school. They seem to resent 
homework." 

"I don't think our students are proud of our 
county unless they're in band or athletics — 
things the superintendent promotes." 

"Students see school as a social time because 
they're so spread out in where they live." 

'Tor my lower socio-economic students, school 
is a safe place where they begin to feel t)etter 
about themselves." 

• Participants reported various levels of expecta- 
tions for students." 

"Expectations for our students are not high 
enough. However, teachers in the honors pro- 
gram feel pressure and may push too hard for 
the wrong reasons." 

"Academics are not stressed in our division." 

'Teachers don't live in the community where 
they teach. This may make a difference in their 
expectations. Expectations have definitely 
been lowered." 

"We have high expectations for our students, 
but we don't always meet their individual 
needs." 



Parent-School-Community Interactions 

• From participants' responses, parent-school -com- 
munity interaction seems to be more positive in 
the elementary schools. However, opportunities 
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exist in most schools for parent /community in- 
volvement. 

'When parents intervene, they get action." 

"There are many good opportunities for parent 
involvement in our cour.t^'. They serve on 
textbook con^jnitteeu and as classroom tutors. 
Parents are encouraged to be involved, and 
their participation is welcome at our school/' 

"Our community fosters local history. People 
open their homes for students to visit and learn 
more about architecture, antiques, and commu- 
nity history." 

• Living in small communities intensifies teachers' 
opportunities to communicate with students' par- 
ents. 

"I live in the community and see parents often. 
They feel free to talk with me about their chil- 
dren's progress." 

"I am required as an elementa ry teacher to have 
a conference at school with every parent or to 
make a home visit. Last year, out of 600 stu- 
dents, only 14 parents were not contacted, and 
that was their choice." 

''High school teachers are required to contact 25 
percent of their students' parents. We him in 
the number of parents contacted, formally or 
informally, when we turn in our registers/' 

'^e hold parent-teacher conferences in the late 
afternoon and early evening to accommodate 
parents who work." 

School Decisionmaking and Change 

• Teachers in this interview reported little involve- 
ment in school decisionmaking. Lack of commu- 
nication and lack of time were mentioned as rea- 
sons why there wasn't more teacher involvement. 

'Teachers never have opportunities to discuss 



things. Tfiere is so little time for us to get 
together/' 

"There should be time available during the 
school day for department meetings/' 

"Lack of communication is the problem. We're 
not treated as professionals." 

"Teachers got together and suggested a better 
way to handle special assignments for students 
in in-school suspension. The principal ac- 
cepted the suggestion and changed the pro- 



'Teachers ti»m in a list of what they want to 
teach, but they don't always get their requests/' 

Personnel Policies 

• Teachers expressed concerns about policies deal- 
ing with leave time and transfers. 

"A teacher was penalized on her evaluation 
because she took maternity leave and missed 
more than the allowed number of days/' 

"Administrators need to solve problems with 
teachers one-on-one instead of punishing ev- 
eryone." 

'Teachers sometimes hear about their transfer 
from students or others in the community 
rather than from an administrator. V^'e are not 
treated as professionals." 

Despite the concerns voiced about their working 
conditions, most teachers responded positively to the 
last question: "When I get up in the morning, I feel 
because ." 

"My attitude is good because of the kids." 

"I feel positive because I've changed myself." 

"Negative. There are no real professional re- 
wards other than working with children." 
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To describe current conditions for teaching and 
learning throughout Virginia was a major goal of this 
study. However, the authors also intend that Surviv- 
ing the Worst, Expecting the Best: i eacher Perceptions of 
Work Life in Virginia Schoob inform parents, teachers, 
administrators, and school boards who may act to 
improve local schools. Therefore, the following sec- 
tion provides reflections and recommendations that 
may stimulate discussions at the local and statelevels 
about the adequacy of the environment in which 
teachers must practice their profession. 

Based on data collected in focus group interviews 
with teachers representing all regions of Virginia, the 
authors make the following recommendations re- 
garding ways to establish working conditions favor- 
able to teaching and learning. 

Teachers 

1. Be assertive and seek greater involvement in 
school decisionmaking. 

2. Keep up with current educational research and 
conduct action research in the classroom. 

3. Raise your expectations for quality education. 

4. Promoting collegiality and interact positively 
with administrators and the public. 

5. Support your professional organi2:ations. 

Principals 

1. Keep the school's focus on the students. Support/ 
enhance classroom learning. Develop positive 



methods for promoting teacher and administrator 
accountability for student outcomes. 

2. Be consistent in interactions with teachers and 
students, and be sensitive to teachers' needs. 

3. Help teachers obtain the resources they need to be 
successful. 

4. Provide time for protessional interaction among 
teachers. 

5. Recognize teachers as team colleagues. Involve 
them meaningfully in school decisionmaking. In- 
corporate time for training/research and partici- 
pation in decisionmaking. 

6. Study the organization's use of instructional space 
and ensure that the facility is used to the best ad- 
vantage of students. Involve teachers in decisions 
about facility use. When new facilities are 
planned, involve teachers during the design stage. 

7. Involve parents and community members in 
school-based decisionmaking. 

8. Assess and evaluate school programs and policies 
regularly, particularly in regard to communica- 
tions, teacher support systems, and professional 
development. 

Division Administrators 

1. Select principals who have the qualities needed to 
work effectively with others. 

2. Provide continuous training in effective leader- 
ship practices for principals. 
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3. Assess and evaluate parent/community involve- 
ment and expectations. 

4. Assess effectiveness of internal and external com- 
munication and support systems. 

5. Examine personnel p)o!ides regarding teacher 
transfers and assignments. 

6. Ensure that sufficient funds are available to meet 
instructional needs throughout the year, particu- 
larly for consumable resources and supplemen- 
tary material. 

7. Suppx^rt professional development for teachers by 
providing reimbursement for college tuition and 
released time for professional development op>- 
portunities. 

8. Assess and evaluate school programs regularly. 

9. Improve school facilities. Consider windows that 
open rather than climatecontrolled buildings. Re- 
linquish contTol of thermostats. 



State Policymakers 

1. Visit schools and listen to teachers. Improve 
communication with educator associations con- 
cerning education issues and actions. 

2. Restructure school funding to alleviate disparities 
in educational facilities and resources among re- 
gions of the state. 

3. Provide funding for teacher recertifi cation efforts. 

4. Establish policies that will decrease class size and 
provide consistency in teacher-pupil ratio across 
all classes. 

5. Move schools into the 21st century through in- 
creased use of educational technology in the class- 
room. Provide appropriate equipment, resources, 
and training for teachers. 

6. Decentralize and encourage school -based, partici- 
patory decisionmaking. 
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Background of the Study 



AEL seeks to provide professional development 
opportunities to educators by working with and 
through their associations. Since 1985, one way that 
theQassroom Instruction (CI) program staff have as- 
sisted associations is through the creation of study 
groups to assist educators in conducting and using 
research. 

A study group is composed of educators who are 
organized to conduct a study on an educational issue 
and who produce a product that is useful to their 
colleagues. Associations and AEL jointly select top- 
ics for study groups, although member selection is 
completed by associations, AEL staff participate in 
meetings as members of the study group, usually 
taking a facilitative role and handling all communi- 
cations for the group. VEA's Instruction and Profes- 
sional Development (IPD) director assists in facilitat- 
ing group meetings and aids in writing and review- 
ing sections of each VEA-AEL study group product. 
AEL provides a small grant to aid the work of the 
study group, but the in-kind contributions that the 
association and individual members often make far 
exceed AEL's grant. 

The responsibili ty for dissemination lies with both 
AEL and VEA. AEL provides dissemination to the 
other three states (Kentucky, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia) in its Region, while VEA announces and 
disseminates the project in Virginia. AEL often pro- 
vides a small grant to assist with the dissemination of 
the product or to sponsor opportunities for study 
group members to share the findings of their study at 
state or regional conferences. 

Planning the Study 

Acute budget problems faced by local school 
boards, accountability measured in terms of per- 
formance outcomes, and state-level initiatives to 
restructure K-12 education in Virginia served as 



impetuses for this study. While one could ask teach- 
ers to share details of their professional work envi- 
ronment, the VEA found almost no statewide data 
about teacher working conditions. When local bud- 
gets tighten, thoughts of improving working condi- 
tions are often put on hold as districts (termed divi- 
sions in Virginia) attempt to maintain teacher and 
textbook levels. To measure teacher perceptions of 
working conditions, the VEA in early 1 991 began two 
research studies. 

The first study involved a "Survey of Teachers' 
Satisfaction with Working Conditions" (see Appen- 
dix A) consisting of 78 questions developed and 
validated by the National Education Association's 
Research E>ivision. VEA Research staff mailed the 
survey in February 1991 to 500 randomly selected 
teacher members and subsequently sent four fol- 
lowup n^ailings to increase the respx>nse rate (60% 
response rate achieved). VEA staff concluded that 
while the survey data could provide information on 
working conditions statewide, e. qualitative method- 
ology would offer a richer description of differences 
in conditions between regions of the state. The VEA 
IPD director suggested a qualitative study of teacher 
working conditions as the topic for the 1991 VHA- 
AEL study group. 

Both VEA and AEL staff agreed that the study 
could result in a publication with anecdotal informa- 
tion useful for educators in each region of the state, as 
well as recommendations for legislators and the 
Department of Education for needed improvements 
in working conditions statewide. The qualitative 
study results, it was felt, would more thoroughly 
describe the status of working conditions, as well as 
provide experience in qualitative research for study 
group members. 

VE \ and AEL staff reviewed qualitative method - 
ologies and selected the focus group interview to be 
conducted by study group members in each of seven 
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regions of Virginia (see map of regions included as 
Appendix C). For this study, Virginia Education 
Association (VEA) members applied to become 
study group members in response to an announce- 
ment of the project in the February 1991 Virginia 
Journal of Education, a VEA publication. Applicants 
completed descriptions of their previous interview- 
ing and writing experiences, attached samples of 
their writing, and developed rationale statements 
regarding their interest in the quality of teacher 
working conditions. Nine successful applicants from 
throughout Virginia were notified of their selection 
as study group members. 

Conducting the Study 

At theinitial meeting of the studygroup in March 
1991, members reviewed the NEA survey, were 
trained in focus group interviewing by an AEL 
trainer, and drafted the moderator's guide (ques- 
tions) for the focus group interview based upon their 
review of the NEA survey items. This two-day 
training session also provided time for skill practice 
in question development and in conducting the inter- 
view with feedback from other members. Study 
group members then field tested the focus group 
interview with colleagues in their divisions and 
shared their field notes and tapes at their April meet- 
ing. Based upon their reflections, the final modera- 
tor's guide (see Appendix B) was developed and 
provided, along with a cassette audiotape, to study 
group members. 

Enclosed in the original survey mailing to 5(X) VE A 
members was an invitation to participate in a re- 
gional focus group interview on the quality of teacher 



working conditions (see Appendix D). This tech- 
nique, plus additional recruiting by VEA UniServ 
directors in some areas of the state, resulted in the 
participation of between five and nine teachers in 
each of the regional interviews. Interviewees volun- 
teered their time, approximately four hours, and 
received a dinner or lunch during the session and a 
copy of this publication. VEA staff arranged inter- 
view sites and facilitated four of the seven regional 
interviews held prior to the May study group meet- 
ing. AEL staff facilitated three group interviews. 
Both VEA and AEL staff took field notes and super- 
vised taping of the interviews. 

Study group members met in June 1991 to review 
field notes and tapes of the seven interviews, to 
outline their final publication and assign tasks, and to 
receive training in data analysis and reporting. Indi- 
vidual study group members, or in two regions pairs 
of study group members, then used their field notes, 
the facilitator's field notes, and audiotapes of their 
interviews to develop regional summaries of teacher 
working conditions. VEA and AEL staff authored all 
other sections. Study group members peer edited all 
sections prior to AEL staff's melding of all sections to 
form a final draft. 

The VEA president and IPD director, in addition 
to study group members and an AEL writer, edited 
this final version of the publication. An external 
expert in teacher working conditions also critiqued 
the document prior to the incorporation of all 
changes by AEL staff. AEL staff then typeset the 
group's final work, developed announcement fliers 
for use by AEL and VEA, and provided camera- 
ready masters of the publication and fliers to VEA 
and to AEL's Resource Center for dissemination. 
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ADoendix A 

SURVEY OF TEACHERS' SATISFACTION WITH WORKING CONDITIONS 

A SERVICE OF NEA RESEARCH 



'Wriie in vour assigned j 
: GROUP NUMBER and ! 
I darken the corresDond- 1 
ling numberea circle. ' 



.EXAMPLE 

' 2 i 0 i 8 i 
■©•®, 

0OO 

1®®®! 
l®®®i 
S)®®: 
I®®®; 
b®©i 



GROUP 
I NUMBER I 
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This survey of teachers working conditions concerns the goals, obiectives. priorities, ana 
expectations influenced by school administrators that ultimately affect classroom teachers. Your 
association will use the results to identify trouble spots that need attention, to determine what 
can be done, and to improve school oractices. No individuals w.!l be identified in any report of 
the data. 

Terminoiogy . Wherever the term mv supervisor appears, ii reters to the building-levef 
administrator who is \Our direct supervisor, e.g.. principal or department head. (If you are an 
itinerant teacher — i.e.. working regularly in several different school buildings — answer these 
items as if thev refer to the supervisor who performs your evaluations » For high school teachers 
wherever the term mv school appears, it refers to your department 

If the question is not applicable to your teaching situation, leave it blank. For each item please 
darken the letter that most closely matches your feelings. There are no right or wrong answers. 
Before you begin to answer the survey, write in your assigned school group number m the boxes 
as shown in the example . 



1©®©. 



• Use a NO. 2 PENCIL only, 

• Do not use ink or ballpoint pen. 

• Darken in the circle completely. 



DIRECTIONS 

• Erase cleanly any marks you wish to change. 

• Do not make any stray marks on this form. 

• Do not told or mutilate this form. 



KEY:'A^"'Strongffy Disagree: B ^Disagree; C ="SonTC tj rt> s DisayBtt/S u iii et« iie5*^Kgree;?P'=fe-AgnoerE^-=^^^ 



1 There are expiicii rules for studsnt bthavior at this school ! 20 

0®©®®' 

2. Tcach«rs in this school hive a eliar lit of initructiofiBl 
goals that provide a sinse of purposi in their daily efforts, (a) (?) (c) (5) (T) 

3. Rules and procbdures for us/ng the district curriculum are 
rigid and inllexible. 

4. All lupport itaff en made to (mI § ptri of our ichool'i 
goai&. 

b I have enough textbooks to give one to every student in 
my classtes). 



6. i can go for diyt without talking to aitY other colloe^iM 
about my tiaching. 

7. There are teachers at this school who show leadsrship 
by motivat .ng colieagues to try new leaching idlas or 
strategiis. 

8. Staff davtlopment activ'rties at this ichool an plannod 
without taachrr involvomtfit. 

9. \ don't see.Ti to have as much enlhusiasm about my work 
as I did when I began teaching. 

IQ. A typewritif or word proceisor ii nadily aveiiaWo for 

my usi at school. 

^ 1. Teachers view classroom visiis by the school supervisor 
as a constructive axpeninci. 

1 2. H'l imposxibio to fed luctessf ul witb somt if my ttviMit*. 

®®©®® 

13 I havi mtny oppor^unitris to learn new things thit iffoct 

the ways that t teach. ®®©®® 

14. Rulei foe itudMt bohivitr an conaiitMtiT ippiiMl at this 

•cHoit ®®©®® 
15 Duplicating equipment with sufficient piper ind supplies 

is reidily ivailable. 
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®®©®® 

13 A student's perfoimance in school depends on so many 

ouiside factors (eg . parents education student motivation) ®®©®© 
that a teacher can have only limited intluenci ■ 



16. Tiachera in my school disctisi wfry a tichniquo worttd 
or did not work in a particular diat. 

17 Although we have computers at school to help menage 
paperwor)< demands, wt have not received sufficient 
training to use them 

18. Taachan hen shari a lenaa of rasponiibility for our 
tchool'e luccaiiai or failures. 



I have convenient access to a free private telephone ai 
school 

21. The methods used in evaluating my teaching performance 
seim obiective and fair. 

I 22 At my school there is a system of help and support that 
we use for new teachers. 

23. Sometimes ( have to work around school rulis in ortior to 
do what I think needs to be done for my students. 

24 Parents help teachers and school staff provide belter 
educaitonaJ services. 

25. In my expiriince. aviluation is not intindod to htlp 
teechars improve. 

25. Most teachers take no helpful action when a colleague 
is having classroom problems. 

27. i hive a claisroom of my own whora 1 cut idaquatefy 
or^anue my teaching program. 

j 28 My school orgamies aciuines and programs that involve 
parents in helping their children laarn. 

29. Wi have explicit goaU tor itudefit laaming in this ichoel 

3G My supervisor discourages teachers from experimenting 
with new ideas or strategies. S/he likes to keep things 
the way they are. 

31. The leamiAg noada of itudeAti irt tha lubject of taachar 
talk. 

32. No matter what I do. some of my students don't seem to 
make any academic proor»ss. 

33. I have no problem in gittii^ suppwi an4 hal^ from th« 
pinou of my itudanti. 

34 Teachers' conversations could be characteriied as 
■gripe sessions 

35. In this school the entire staff supporti the laarTtirt9 
objactivbs wi re trying to ichiiva with students. 

36 Teachers at this school are not comfortable telling or esk- 
ing others how to leach a difficult concept or objective 

37. The criteria used in iviluiting my teaching pirforminci 
seam objictivi and fiir, 

38 Most teachers do not care to talk about teaching 

techniques or insifuction when they get together during 
school hours: they need a break Irom education 
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NCS TrjofUotic EP>3'}t4il32t P/;n(«ainUSA 



OVER 



id 

KIC 



BESTCOPYMiimeLE 



KEY: A '^Str&iQfy Disagree: B'^ Pfeagreg^ C = Sometimes Disagree/Sometimes Agreg; D — Agree; E Strongly Agree 



39. I cannot make any change in my curriculum until a 
supervisor aoprovas it. 

40. There %m teeehen et thn schMl wtM thwt Icnlsnhtp by 
\Hinq I30mplary academic modtit for other tucben. 

41 My supervisor does not seem to be aware of innovative 
teaching techniques/materials. 

42. Students can leani eny maurial if tAich«re pnttnt it 
properly. 

43 This faculty is chara«;tfirized by cliques and factions. 

' 44. To gain iiarentt' undersUnding and support, they en 
I kept informed about rules foi student csmitict sod our 

mttnjctionil prognms. 
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45. I hava enough chairs, desks, and other equipment in my 

claiiroom for my students. ©®©®© 

46. Thert ert teectwra et thU scl>ool who show leedeohip bf 

helping colleeguet tofve difficutt teichinQ problems. 0 ® ® ® © 

47. At this school computers help us manage paperwork 

demands, student testing, etc. ®®©®® 

48. Most teechtn in this sdiool ers not interested in whet I 

do in my dossioom. ® ® © ® ® 

49. in this school I can take little action until e supervisor g 
appioves it. ® ® ® ® ® 

50. t am iini of extsndmg mysttf beyond the besic nquin- 

mtnts of my pb— it's simply not rtwarding et this ® ® © ® © 

school. 



PLEASE GIVE YOUR OWN CANDID PERCEPTIONS OF THE FREQUEtSiCY WITH WHICH THE FOLLQWiNG OCCUR 
IN YOUR TEACHING SITUATION. DARKEN THE LETTER THAT MOST CLOSELY MATCHES YOUR PERCEPTIONS. 



KEVrAV= Never; B Seldom: C^ Sofnetimes; D'= Frequent! v5;E 



51. Teachers at this school participate in deciding what should 

be taught. 

52. New teachtrs here era assigotd s montor to ho^p them get 
surted with their ttochmo. 

53. My supervisor encourages teechers to work together to 
develop (deas/str^tegies/matertals. 

54. 1 Km encDUfig^d to modify tbo conkulum to meet 
individual studonu' Mods. 

55. Parents of my students initiate contact with me when 
thev feel it is important to the interests of their children. 

56. When a teacher et this school is not doin^ e good job, 
I ether teechefe i^ore the probtenL 

' 57. Teachers and supervisors at my school work together to 
I solve instructional problems. 

■ 56. My supervisor gives me frequent, specific euggestions 
I ihet ore useful in improving my tMching. 

■ 59 Other teachers at this school come to me for help or 
i advice when they need 

> 60. Teachers at this school participate io selecting 
I instructional texts and materials. 

I 6 1 Vy supsrvisoi structures opportunities for teachers to 
work with each other so they can learn new skills and 

■ techniques. 

' 62. My supervisor enforces school rulas for student behavior. 

' 63. My supervisor provides suggestions, matartals. or support 

■ staff to help me become the most effective teacher 1 

. can be. 
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64. Teachers at this school participete in determining 
appropriats instructional methods and techniques. 

65. 4 convorse with other teschm ebout teaching and 
toamiog 

86. My supervisor encourages me to try out new teaching 

ideas. 

67. Ruin for student behevior an always changing at this 
school 

58. I think about transferring to another school. 

89. My suporvisor involves teechers in finding solutions to 
school proUofps. 

7G. When e teacher is experiencing classroom difficulties, my 
supervisor refers that teacher to a helpful colleague 

7 1 . Teachors hofe experiment with new ideas. 

72. 1 feel the need to take "mental health" d^ys. 

73. My supervisor works with teichors in formulating and 
roviewing objectives. 

74 Teechers in my school encourage each other to try out 
new ideas. 

75. My supervisor spends time with new teachers, orients 
thorn, end hoips them foe! welcooie. 

76. Teachers and supervisors work together here to identify 
student discipline procedures and rules to help solve 
discipline problems 
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KEY: For Questions 77 and 78. Use the Individual Kfcys IWided 



77 I regularly ask for assistance from or offer assistance 
to the following number of teachers: 



I 
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A = No Other Teachers 
B = One Teacher 
C - Two Teachers 



0 = Three Teachers 

E = Four Teachers 

F = Five or More Teachers 



©®©®©© 



Suppose vou could go back to your college davs and 
start all ovei again, in view of your present 
knowledge, would you become a teacher? 

A = Certatnly Would Not 
B = Probably Would Not 
C = Chances About Even 



0 = Piobably Would 
E = Carteinly Would 



5t; 



Thank Vou For Participating^ In This Survey. 
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Appendix B 



VEA-AEL Study Group 
Quality o£ Teacher Working Conditions 
Focus Group Interview 
Moderator's Guide 

Introductions 

Introduce yourself and state your position, school, and division. Explain the 
following: background of the VEA-AEL study, relationship to the VEA survey of 
teacher working conditions, reason for focus group interview, the 
participant's importance to the study, the confidentiality and aggregation of 
data, final reporting of the responses by region and across the state in a 
joint VEA-AEL publication, and thanks for their participation. 
Discuss the length of the session and dinner, procedures for 
questions/responses and seeking clarity, and expectations you have for their 
!ictive involvement in the session. Explain that you will be tape recording and 
chat vour facilitator (intioduce her), will be taking notes. Assure 
participants that these will be used by you only in developing a summary for 
the region to be included in the final publication. Ask if anyone has 
objections to tape recording of the session. Any participant who has 
objections may review the tape at the conclusion of the interview or may 
choose not to participate in the interview and leave at this point. Explain 
that you will be asking for their feedback on the experience being a tocus 
group interview participant at the conclusion. 

Ask participants to reflect for a few moments and to note on their note pads 
their response to this question, ''What two or three words best describe 
teacher working conditions in your school?*' Begin participant introductions by 
asking them to in turn state their name, position, school, and division and 
the two or three words they noted. 

Warm-up 

Move from introductions to warm-up; explaining that you wijl be asking 
questions about several aspects or teacher working conditions. To begin you 
would like to know, "What has had the greatest impact on working conditions 
for you?" 

Cluster Questlons'-Explaln that each cluster of questions proceeds from 
general to more specific questions. You may want to briefly review the names 
of clusters for participants. Please attempt to use all clusters and 
questions. 

Resource/Instructional Material QU(^lity and Quantity, Selection 

1. How satisfied are you with the quantity and quality of your instructional 
materials? (Probe, if necessary). 



4 



2, Do yoi; have to alter your teaching because of tne lack of available 
resources? How does the availability or unavailability of instructional 
materials affect your teaching? 



3. Describe your involvement In the selection of materials. 



4, What would you cnange, if anything, about the selection process o£ 
re source/ instructional materials . 



Environment-Facilities and Class Size 

i. How does the physical environment at your school (e,g, adequacy/flexibility 
of instructional space, availability of equipment, etc.) help or hinder 
i nstruction? 



1, How would you describe clae.*- size, on average, at your school? what effect 
does class size have on teacher and student performance? 



Professional Development 

Professionai development experiences, for the purposes or this study, are 
detined as inservice education sessions (whether voluntary or required, 
division- or school-based), workshops or training sponsored by professional 
organizations, and personally designed and impleinented professional growth 
activities. Please consider all of these opportunities as you respond to tne 
following questions. 

1» How would you evaluate the adequacy of the number and types of professional 
development opportunities offered by your school or division? Please explain. 



2. How would you respond to the statement, "I am encouraged in/discouraged 
from participating in professionai development activities. Please cite 
examples or incidents thac illustrate this. 



3. Specifically, please describe your ability to get professional leave to 
attend conferences, present workshops, observe other teachers, or participate 
in other professionai development activities. 



4. Describe your involvement in the selection and planning of professional 
development for you or others, 



5. What opportunities are available to you to use and share information from 
professional development sessions you attend? 



Interactions--Teacher5 are involved in hundreds of interactions with others 
during every school day and frequently mention the importance of interactions 
to the quality of their working conditions* The following sections of the 
Interactions cluster deal wich three types of teacher interactions: teacher 
with teacher (including specialists and aides), teacher with adininistrator 
(school principal), and teacher with students. 

Teacher with Teacher 

1. When and where do you talk with fellow teachers? What do you usually talk 
about? 



2. what kinds of support do you get from or give to other teachers? 



3, How has your teaching changed as a result of teacher-teacner Interactions 
in your school? 



4, How have policies or practlcee. at your 5Chool chanqed ae- a result ot 
teacher -teacher interactions? 



Teacher with Administrator 

1, What word best characterizes your principal? Explain why you chose this 
term. 



2. In what ways does your principal interact with teachers in your school? 



3, How satisfied are you with your relationship with your principal? What 
behaviors by him/her cause you to feel this way? 



4. Does your principal recognize and meet the needs of your faculty? Please 
share some example behaviors which show this. 



Teacher with student 

1. How would most students describe their feelings about attending your 
school? 



2. How would you describe the relationship between teachers and students at 
your school? 



3. what level of expectations do teachers hold for student achievement and 
behavior at your school? How can you tell? 



School-Parent/Community Interaction and Involvement 

1. In what ways do parents and community members participate or communicate 
with your school? 



2. How satisfied are you with the extent and kinds of Involvement your facul 
and you have with parents or community members? Please explain. 



j, Der-Diibe t'OM ways ihat you <jCMMiuriicate wir-h p.^ieiu-ij ot the children you 
teach. 



4. Has parent/community involvement affected student performance? If so, 
please describe in what ways. 



School Goals and Objectives 

Goals, as referred to in this study, include stated and unstated goals, 
personal professional goals and goals you hold for students, as well as school 
goals^ philosophies, and mission statements. Goals may be for academic 
purposes, holistic development of the child, school-based excellence or 
otherwise broad or narrow in their scope. Please tell us about yours by 
responding to the following questions. 

1. How are goals and objectives developed and communicated at your school? 
Who is involved in goal development? 



2. Do decisions made at your school reflect a shared set of goals and 
objectives? Please explain. 
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3. Please agree or disagree with the following statement and explain your 
answer. I £eel a sense of responsibility for my school's successes and 
failures . 



School Decisionmaking and Change 

The ways in which decisions about policies and practices are made differ among 
schools. Change in schools also varies widely among administrators^ 
faculties, and communities. This cluster asks you to consider how change 
happens at your school and how decisions above the classroom level are made. 

1. Can you describe a recent chan^j^ at your school? If so, please describe 
how this change came about. Was this process typical of how changes occur? 
Why or why not? 



2. Describe teacher involvement in decisionmaking at your school. 



What decisions are you Involved in nicking? In what- areas have other 
teachecr been involved in decisionmaking? 



4. In what ways, if any, would you change the way decisions are made at your 
school? 



Personnel policies and practices 



Personnel policies and the manner in which they are enforced can influence 
your opinion of your work environment. So that we may understand how they 
affect teachers in this region, please respond to the following question about 
your school and division^ 

How does the Implerrtentat ion of personnel policies affect your working 
conditions? 



Thank participants for their Involvement and explain that you have one final 
question that may help them to summarize their perceptions of teacher working 
conditions. Then ask each to reflect and respond to this request: **Complete 
this statement: When I get up to go to work in the morning, my attitude 
is , because 



V 



Explain that since focus group interviewing is new to you and to most 
teachers, you would appreciate hearing their comments about participation in 
this interview. How did they find the experience? 



Ask participants if they have any questions and respond or request that they 
contact VEA. Explain again that the final publication will anonymously 
discuss grouped findings for each region and across the state and that no 
interview participant will be identified. Announce that the final report 
should be available upon request from VEA and AEL beginning in late fall 1991. 
Thank you for your help. See you May 21, 10 a.m. -3:30 p.m. in Richmond^ 
Please bring your notes and taped interview. 



ERIC " 




ERIC 




Gamble's Hill, 1 16 South Third Street, Richmorui Virginia 23219-3799 



TO: Certain VEA Members 

FROM: Helen Rotfe, VEA Director of Instruction and Professional Development 
Jane Hange, AEL Director of the Ciassroom Instruction Project 

DATE:. January 30. 1991 

SUBJECT: Study of the Quality of Teacher Working Conditions 



Because of your selection to participate in the VEA survey of teacher working 
conditions, you are also eligible to participate in a related study cosponsored by the VEA 
and the Appalachia Educational Labpratory that will result in a report published by both 
organize tions» 

In our follow-up study we will be interviewing groups of teachers who responded to 
the survey from each of the seven Superintendents' Regions. These focus group interviews 
will be conversations about such issues as class size, professional development 
opportunities, teacher interactions and other concerns that impact on teaching and learnina. 
All information gained in the interviews will be grouped by region and no district or individual 
identification will be used in reporting. Data, such as audiotapes of the group interviews, will 
be used only for this study. 

About 70 teachers, 10 per region, will be interviewed. Participation requires no 
advance preparation on your part. The 3- to 4-hour meeting, held in your region, wili begin 
at about 4 p.m. and include dinner. The inten;iew will be set up to take place sometime in 
the period from mid-April to mid-May. 

Wo invite you to respond on the attached tear sheet, including it in the envelope with 
your completed survey, or sending it separately, if you prefer. We will select the first 10 
respondents in each region for the study, and will acknowledge all responses by mail. It 
would be most helpful to hear from you by February 22, 

We look forward to working with you and hope you'll enjoy being part of this 
professional conversation. 



I am interested in participating in the follow-up study on teacher working conditions. Please 
contaci me about the focus group interview in my region. 

Name Local Assoc. 

School (indicate elem, , mid. or h.s.) 

Home Address ^ ^ 

Home Phone School Phone 



Return to VEA^ 116 3. 3rd St., Richmond, VA 23219, 



Funded by 




Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 
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